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In the character of her heroine We 
meet the most subtle, perplexing, baffling, 
and fascinating woman whom Mrs. Ward 
has yet depicted. 
—The St. Louis Republic. 


Since Becky Sharp there has been 
no girl in English literature quite fit to 
compare with Julie Le Breton. 

| —E, S. Martin. 


Lady Daughter 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


The creator of Lady, Rose’s 
Daughter has giben her a_ personality 
which tempts and tantalizes. 


Love is not here the sentimental 
emotion of the ordinary nobel or play, but 
the power that purges the weaknesses and 
vivifies the dormant nobilities of men and 
qwomen.— [he Academy, London. 


—Brooklyn Eagle, 


Julie Le Breton has the mysterious 
gift of the emotions; her stormy, im- 
pulsibe nature sets the nerbes of others 
vibrating.— The Milwaukee Free Press, 
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The scenes of this story are laid principally in 
Virginia, and give an accurate and entertaining 
account of Virginia country life. The principal 
characters are a Southern girl and an impecunious 
newspaper reporter, who, however, is a fine 
fellow at bottom, and a descendant of an old 
Virginia family. The love Story is cleverly 
managed and piques the reader’s interest from 
first to last. Scenes of fox hunting and other 
country sports are described with much dash 
and color. 
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Lion Inn 
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Mr. Lewis is the legitimate successor of Bret 
Harte. His stories of life in the West are 
classics. In his new book the cow-punchers, 
miners, half-breeds, and adventurers meet at 
the Black Lion Inn and tell their Stories. The 


‘tales are all full of life, vigor, and that racy 


American humor which has already made the 
author’s work so popular. * 
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COMMENT 


Or recent political incidents none is moré important than 
the position taken by the Democrats of lowa*in their State 
convention held on June 24 at Des Moines. To appreciate the 
significance of the incident, we should bear in mind that Iowa 
adjoins Nebraska on the east, that Greenbackers and Popu- 
lists successively exhibited a good deal of strength in the 
State, and that on the eve of the convention Mr. Bryan an- 
nounced in the Commoner that all self-styled Democrats who 
would not uphold the Kansas City platform would be traitors 
to their party. Nevertheless, the Democratic State convention 
of Iowa, by a vote of 463 to 354, refused to accept a minority 
report, signed by four members of the committee on reso- 
lutions, adding to the platform reported by the seven mem- 
bers constituting the majority of the committee a plank re- 
affirming the Democratic national platform of 1900. It will 
be observed that not merely the Free Silver plank, but the 
whole of the Kansas City platform was repudiated, and when 
the Bryanites attempted to save at least that part of it which 
demanded government ownership of railways, they were de- 
feated by 628 to 199. This action of the Iowa State con- 
vention must be recognized by Mr. Bryan as conclusive proof 
that west of the Mississippi, and even in his own neighbor- 
hood, his influence has been seriously weakened,—although it 
is not yet extinct. 


It may be that he and his friends will be able to frame the 
State platforms of the Democracy in Nebraska and Colorado, 
but it is predicted that, if they are, even the last-named 
State, which is their stronghold, may be lost. So far as the 
next national convention of the Democracy is concerned, we 
now feel assured that the conservative element wi!'l be pre- 
dominant therein, and it has even become improbable that Mr. 
Bryan’s friends will muster a third of the delegates. He will, 
therefore, be unable to forbid a nomination, however offen- 
sive it may be to him personally. We adhere, nevertheless, to 
our opinion that, so long as his leading ideas are discarded. a 
conciliatory policy should be adopted toward Mr. Bryan. Ne 
prudent Democrat can wish to drive any voters out of the 
party, so long as no sacrifice of principles is needed in order 
to retain them. We recognize, as Mr. Bryan must recognize, 
that he is the victim of events, which have brought about a 


revolution of opinion within the Democratic party. Hé has 
always maintained that it is the duty of professed Democrats 
to support the candidate of their party, even if they do not 
entirely approve of its platform. He cannot reasonably refuse 
in 1904 to be bound by his own rule, and we do not believe 
him capable of such a refusal, provided, of course, he is not 
driven out of the Democratic camp by contumely, but treated 
with the personal deference due to a man who has twice been 
the standard-bearer of a great party in a Presidential cam- 
paign. Holding that the ranks should be closed up, and that 
the whole Democracy should. now march forward under new 
leadership, we are glad that Mr. Bryan has accepted an invi- 
tation to visit ex-Mayor Taggart of Indianapolis, who is a 
friend of conspicuous Eastern Democrats, and their candidate 
for the chairmanship of the Democratic National Committee. 


The platform adopted by the Democratic State convention 
of Iowa deserves attention for its positive as well as its nega- 
tive features. In its attitude toward the tariff the conven- 
tion was naturally swayed, not only by tradition, but by its 
belief that its Republican opponents would fail to advocate the 
“Towa Idea.” In its platform, accordingly, it calls for the re- 
moval of the tariff from all trist-made goods, and demands 
that all tariff schedules be adjusted with a view to a tariff for 
revenue only. We know of no commodities that would be de- 
scribed by anybody as “exclusively trust-made,” except 
petroleum and anthracite coal, and the term is not fairly ap- 
plicable to the* latter product, because there are many indi- 
vidual owners of anthracite mines. In the demand that all 
tariff schedules be adjusted with a view to a tariff for revenue 
only, the Democratic convention went much farther than the 
Republican advocates of the Towa Idea desired to go, or than 
Mr. Gorman would permit the United States Senate to go, 
when the Wilson tariff bill came up for consideration in that 
body. It might have been wiser for the convention to ask only 
for that which there is some chance of getting, to wit, a re- 
adjustment of the Dingley tariff to the changed conditions of 
industry and trade. The greater includes the less, however, 
and those who desire a tariff for revenue would, of course, 
assent to a readjustment of certain schedules. The lowa 
Democratic platfcrm, therefore, may attract some Republican 
voters that will be alienated by the expected unwillingness of 
their own party to favor any change in the tariff at the present 
time. 


As for the Imperialist plank in the Iowa platform, it strikes 
us as perfunctory, for the vitality of the issue has been practi- 
cally extinguished by Governor Taft’s exemplary administra- 
tion of the Philippines, and by the remarkable advance of 
Porto Rico in prosperity. Nobody doubts that a large measure 
of self-government will in due time be conceded to Porto Rico 
and to the more civilized portions of the Philippine archi- 
pelago, and it is scareely reasonable for the Iowa Democratic 
convention to demand that such a step shall be taken without 
delay. Another pronouncement of the convention will excite 
some surprise among those who recall the ardor with which, 
in the past, many Iowa Democrats have urged an expansion 
of the circulating medium. Now, on the other hand, the 
Democracy of the State condemns the proposal to permit na- 
tional banks to issue circulating notes based on securities other 
than government bonds. It is hard to reconcile the opposition 
to this proposal with the vehement assertion that the volume 
of the currency must be made adequate to the needs of the 
business interests of the country. Well timed and laudable, 
on the other hand, is the demand for a thorough investigation 
of the Post-office Department, and of other executive depart- 
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ments, by a committee of Congress. Such an inquiry will un- 
doubtedly be ordered; provided, of course, Mr. Roosevelt 
leaves anything to investigate. 


The mischievous effect of the plank inserted last year by 
Mr. ITill in the Democratic platform of New York—we refer 
to the demand that the Federal government should take pos- 
session of the anthracite-coal mines of Pennsylvania by the 
right of eminent domain—may be distinctly recognized in the 
programme formulated by the Democrats of Iowa. The Iowa 
platform asserts that, when the sources of supply of any prod- 
uct are in the ownership of those who combine to extort 
from the people unreasonable prices for such product, it is the 
duty of the Federal government to take such steps as may be 
needful ta secure an equitable distribution of such product, 
with fair compensation to the owners of the same, so that 
nature’s design in making provision for the wants of man 
may not be perverted into means for his oppression. We do 
not for a moment deny that the expediency of empowering the 
Federal government to exercise a right of eminent domain in 
the case of fuel, or of any other necessity of life, might be 
urged with a good deal of force in a campaign aimed at the 
sanctioning of such power by an amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. We have often pointed out, however, that no 
such power at present exists, and we do not believe that it will 
ever be conferred on the Federal government by two-thirds of 
each House of Congress and by three-fourths of the States. 
To us, therefore, the question seems a purely academic one, 
whose function in a party platform is merely decorative. 


The same thing may be said of the other Socialistic feature 
in the Iowa programme. The convention has asked for such 
changes in our law, statutory or constitutional, as will limit 
the charges by railroads to such an amount as will yield only 
a reasonable return on the capital actually invested. The word 
which we have italicized indicates that the framers of the reso- 
lution are aware that, under the Constitution as it stands, the 
Federal government cannot pretend to exercise any control 
over the dividends paid by railways. It follows that this demand 
must also be regarded as simply a rhetorical flourish It is, how- 
ever, a matter of serious significance that the lowa Democrats 
should have felt it necessary to put forward suchademand. Such 
extravagant and hollow appeals to believers in State Socialism 
attest a consciousness that an anti-trust campaign can no 
longer be conducted on the lines followed in 1900 and 1896, 
because, so far as the powers given by the existing Federal 
Constitution and by the anti-trust act are concerned, Mr. 
Roosevelt has already turned them to account. In other words, 
he has captured the whole of the Democratic artillery and 
ammunition hitherto emplayed against the “trusts,” and 
thus some of the Democrats who desire to touch the issue at 
all think themselves driven to take a new and untenable posi- 
tion. We call the position untenable, because, first, it cannot 
be reconciled with the Constitution as it stands; and, secondly, 
no amendment of the Constitution which would render it 
tenable is attainable. 


We are glad that President Roosevelt has.turned a deaf 
car to those advisers who would have dissuaded him from 
taking official note of the Kishinef incident by presenting, 
with his official sanction, the petition addressed to the Czar 
by the United Hebrew Congregations on behalf of their per- 
secuted coreligionists in Russia. It is perfectly true that the 
punishment of the‘officials responsible for the failure to avert 
the massacre of Jews in Kishinef and the prevention of simi- 
lar atrocities in other Russian cities may be described by the 
St. Petersburg government as matters that lie within the 
sphere of its internal affairs. It is also true that the condign 
punishment of the authors of the hideous tragedy enacted in 
the palace at Belgrade is primarily the business of the new 
Servian government. Nevertheless, all civilized powers, with 
the exception of Russia and Austria, have refrained from rec- 
ognizing the new sovereign, who owes his throne to wholesale 
slaughter, and, it is to be hoped, will’ continue to refrain, 
until they shall have ascertained the course which Peter I. 
intends to pursue with reference to the assassins. Moreover, 
the Russian Czar and the Hapsburg Emperor have both 
deemed themselves bound by the dictates of humanity to de- 
mand that the murderers of King Alexander and Queen Draga 
shall suffer the penalties which their crimes deserve. 


Why should such respectful and earnest representations, 
which, when made to the King of Servia, are regarded as 
eminently proper, be looked upon as unseemly and_ inad- 
missible when addressed by President Roosevelt to the Czar? 
Was the Belgrade massacre more appalling than that which 
took place on a much farger scale at Kishinef? Is the former 
one-tenth part as likely to be repeated as the latter? If both 
these questions must be answered in. the negative, what becomes 
of the assertion that the Czar’s dignity. will not permit him 
to receive at Mr. Roosevelt’s hands the pathetic prayer address- 
ed to him by the United Hebrew Congregations? As a matter 
of fact, it was not only the President’s duty, as Mr. Roosevelt 
promptly recognized, to forward the petition, but had he re- 
frained from doing so, he would have disregarded some of 
the most honorable examples set by his predecessors. As we 
have previously pointed out, when, in 1882, a massacre of Rus- 
sian Jews similar to that at Kishinef, but on a smaller scale, 
took place, our State Department was directed by President 
Arthur to express to the Czar’s government our earnest hope 
that the Russian Jews would be shielded from outbreaks of 
race hatred. Again, in 1891, when a ukase had restricted Rus- 


sian Israelites to certain provinces collectively known as the 


Jewish Pale, and had imposed new disabilities even upon the 
Jewish residents in those provinces, Mr. Blaine, then Secretary 
of State, was authorized by President Harrison to say, through 
our minister at St. Petersburg, that our government viewed 
with serious concern the harshness with which Hebrews were 
treated in Russia. There is no reason to think that those re- 
monstrances chilled in the slightest degree the friendliness 
with which the United States had been regarded by Russia, 
and we do not believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s respectful expression 
of a hope that precautions will be taken against a repetition of 
the Kishinef massacre will provoke resentment on the part of 
the Czar Nicholas IT. 


As we took for granted, Mr. Roosevelt has never seriously 
considered the selection of Senator Quay for the chairnran- 
ship of the Republican National Committee in the campaign 
of 1904. The foolish suggestion segms to have emanated 
from friends of the Senator, who mistakenly assume ‘that Re- 


‘publicans in the country at large are as indifferent to charges 


affecting personal reputation as the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania have shown themselves to be. Another candidate put 
forward for the chairmanship was Senator Lodge, who is not 
only a personal friend of Mr. Roosevelt’s, but has evinced 
considerable skill in the management of political campaigns in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Lodge, however, is comparatively un- 
known to the financiers of New York, and to the manufac- 
turers of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Moreover, the selection 
of an Eastern man might cause disaffection in the West, and 
undo part of the work which Mr. Roosevelt accomplished for 
himself in his recent tour. The ideal man for the post is, of 
course, Senator Hanna, and we entirely credit the report that 
the President has asked him to retain it. Whether the Senator 
will consent to remain chairman seems uncertain, however, 
for he is exceptionally loyal to his friends, and he may stipu- 
late that Mr. Payne shall be allowed to remain Postmaster- 
General, and that another lieutenant of his, Perry S. Heath, 
shall continue to be the secretary of the Republican National 
Committee. 


Yet, nothing is more certain than that the Republican party 
cannot afford to carry Heath any longer, and every week seems 
to emphasize the fact that Mr. Payne’s usefulness to the Ad- 
ministration has ended. If Mr. Roosevelt can manage to 
secure Senator Hanna’s services without seeming to abate his 
determination to purge the Post-office Department, and bring 
to justice all the evil-doers that are now, or have been, connect- 
ed with the postal service, we may take for granted that he 
will do so. No one else can even pretend to vie with Senator 
Hanna as a collector and distributor of campaign funds. He 
enjoys to an unparalleled extent the confidence of Wall Street 
magnates and of the manufacturing interests. Nothing is 
more foolish than the notion that the good-will of Wall Street, 
by which we mean the conservatgrs and administrators of 
vast capital, is a detriment to a candidate. That good-will 
was one of the great forces behind Mr. Cleveland in 1892, and 
behind Mr. McKinley in 1896 and 1900. In the first-named 
case, it proved strong enough to more than counterbalance 
the organized and vehement opposition of American manu- 
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facturers, whom Mr. Cleveland had challenged by his declara- 
tion in favor .of a tariff for revenue. - It should also be borne 
in mind that Mr. Hanna is more popular with the plain people 
of the United States, and even with the labor element, than is 
any other man who is equally trusted by the wielders of great 
The change in this respect which has taken place in 


Mr. Hanna has 


capital. 
the last three or four years is phenomenal. 
outlived cartoons. 


The rogues in the Post-office Department who have expected 
to be shielded from detection or conviction by means of their 
political “pull” must have shivered as they read the pub- 
lished letter from President Roosevelt to Attorney-General 
Knox. Everybody knows that Mr. Roosevelt did not appoint 
the scoundrels who have been indicted, or are threatened with 
indictment, for malfeasance in office. There is no possible 
way in which he can be held responsible for their misdeeds, 
provided he does not connive at their escape from punish- 
ment. He is not the kind of man to allow himself to drift 
under the influence of dishonest politicians into the position 
of an accessory after the fact. He is neither short-sighted 
enough nor weak enough; nor is he under any obligations to 
‘be “loyal” to rascals, never having accepted any favors at 
their hands. We repeat what we said some time ago, that by 
character and situation Mr. Roosevelt is just the man to 
thoroughly cleanse the postal service. In the letter to Attorney- 
General Knox, the President points out that there can be no 
greater offence against the Federal government than a breach 
of trust on the part of a public official, or the dishonest man- 
agement of his office. Mr. Roosevelt adds‘ that, of course, 
every effort must be made to bring such offenders to punish- 
ment by the utmost rigor of the law. 


Aware that the delays experienced in the office of the dis- 
trict attorney of the District of Columbia have excited sus- 
picion, Mr. Roosevelt directs the Attorney-General to ac- 
celerate the prosecution of the postal delinquents, by detailing 
some of his present staff, or by appointing special assistants, 
not only to take up the cases in which indictments have been 
or may be found, but to investigate all charges that have been 
made against officials in the postal service, with a view not 
only to the removal andprosecution of all guilty men now in 
the service, but also to the prosecution of guilty men, whether 
now in the service or not, where the cases are not barred by 
the statute of limitations. The words italicized show that Mr. 
Roosevelt does not agree with Postmaster-General Payne in 
thinking that an offender can escape punishment by resigna- 
tion. It is plain that it matters not an iota to the President by 
whom a guilty person was appointed. This means that we shall 
here know more about ex-Cashier Tulloch’s charges being a 
covert attack upon Mr. McKinley. No true friend of the late 
President’s will hold that, in order that his memory may be 
honored, it is necessary to let rascals appointed by him go 
scot-free. We observe with peculiar satisfaction that, in 
pursuance of Mr. Roosevelt’s order, Attorney-General Knox 
has appointed, not professional politicians open to partisan 
influence, but Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, and 
Mr. Holmes Conrad, former Solicitor-General, as special at- 
torneys to assist in the prosecution of dishonest employees in 
the Post-office Department. These are dark days for the “ new 
crowd,” which, according to Heath, took possession of the 
public offices after March 4, 1897. 


We are not surprised to hear that the first skirmish in the 
Bogota Congress over the canal agreement with the United 
States—a skirmish provoked by a preliminary and incidental 
question—has resulted in the discomfiture of the opponents 
of the treaty. Before they got to the Colombian capital, a 
majority of the delegates seem to have thought that the docu- 
ment provisionally signed by Dr. Herran, on the part of Presi- 
dent Marroquin, was unsatisfactory on two grounds, namely, 
that adequate guarantees had not been secured for the main- 
tenance of Colombian sovereignty on the isthmus, and that 
the pecuniary consideration for the canal franchise was too 
small. By this time some of the delegates have probably been 
convinced, first, that the bonus of ten million dollars in gold 
and the annual rental to be ultimately paid represent the 
utmost penny that can be wrung from the United States; and, 
secondly, that the United States will not go a hair’s breadth 
farther in the way of recognizing Colombia’s sovereignty on 
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the isthmus. Not a few international lawyers think that we 
have already gone too far, because the judicial and police ar- 
rangements agreed upon seem likely to lead to a conflict of 
authorities, while, on the other hand, by guaranteeing the 
sovereignty of the Bogota government we bind ourselves to 
resist any future attempt of the province of Panama to secede 
from Colombia, and erect itself into an independent repub- 
lic. Especially is the latter covenant of questionable ex- 


pediency. 


That Colombia is likely to fare worse if she does not ratify 
the present treaty was brought home to the members of her 
Congress by a pithy communication from the manager of the 
Panama Canal Company. Cabling to his agent at Bogota, he 
pointed out that, unless the offer of the United States should 
be accepted, Colombia would lose an opportunity of advance- 
ment in prosperity that would never recur. It would never 
recur, because the United States would haggle no longer with 
JYolombia, but would forthwith adopt the Nicaragua route, 
while no other foreign country, and no foreign corporation, 
would venture to complete the Panama Canal against the 
wishes of the Washington government. He also gointed out 
that, if the present treaty should be ratified, Colombia would 
never lose her control of the isthmus, her sovereignty being 
guaranteed by the great American republic, whereas, if the 
treaty should be rejected, she might lose control to-morrow, for 
a movement in favor of independence would almost certainly 
be started in the province of Panama. This hint may have 
tremendous weight. It means that the large stockholders in 
the Panama Company would be interested in fomenting and 
sustaining an insurrection in Panama against the Colombian 
government. Nor is it likely that, under such circumstances, 
the revolutionists would lack friends in the United States, al- 
though, of course, our Federal government would observe a 
strict neutrality, and, in pursuance of the treaty of 1546, 
would maintain order on the Panama Railway. ' 


We have no desire to dispute the sincerity of the friendship 
for the United States expressed by the Emperor William II. 
in the speech delivered by him at a banquet in Kiel. Ile 
felt sure, he said, that no serious citizen of America or Ger- 
many believes that harmony and the continuance of mutual 
interests could be disturbed. The two countries, he thought, 
were knit too closely together by the permanent factors in their 
relationship to become inimical to one another. Their re- 
ciprocal good-will was too strong to allow of a development of 
antagonism. He seemed to consider that the fact that so 
many hundreds of thousands of Germans live and thrive in 
the United States would render easier the task of smoothing 
the path of peaceful and progressive relations. _ 
that these are the present sentiments of the German Em- 
peror, how long can we expect him to retain them against the 
drift of public opinion in his own country? Even if he were 
as autocratic as is the Czar—which he is far from being—he 
would still be amenable to the pressure of public opinion: it 
is well known that Alexander II. was forced into the Russian- 
Turkish war of 1878 against his will. In the past the Ile- 
henzollern rulers have shown themselves peculiarly sensitive 
to the views and feelings of their subjects. 


Now there is no doubt that, among well-informed and far- 
seeing Germans, there is a deep-rooted conviction that a col- 
lision between the United States and the German Empire is 
inevitable, not only because of commercial rivalry, but be- 
cause, through our Monroe Doctrine, we forbid the fruition 
of Germany’s expansionist aspirations, which can only be sat- 
isfied in South America. Kaiser William II. says he trusts 
that no serious citizen of Germany believes that harmonious 
relations with the United States can be disturbed, yet he 
cannot be unacquainted with the immense mass of literature 
published during the last few years, and produced by uni- 
versity professors, by political economists, who proclaim a 
precisely opposite opinion. Extracts from scores of these 
publications have been translated and forwarded to the Lon- 
don Spectator by a correspondent. The authors quoted ex- 
press regret that Germany did not take advantage of our 
war with Spain to secure by purchase the Danish West Indies, 
and they make it plain that the most southerly province of 
Brazil, in which there are already about 150,000 German 
colonists, is earmarked for future acquisition by the German 
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Empire, though it is admitted that nothing can be done in 
this direction until the question whether Germany means to 
obey the United States’ order of “Hands off!” in South 
America has been answered in the negative. An influential 
writer; whose treatise was published ‘in 1900, suggests that, 
pending some definite conclusion with regard to southern 
Brazil, a beginning might be made in Venezuela, by picking up 


a harbor. Dr. Wintzer insists that equality of treatment with. . 


the United States in South America is the theory which Ger- 
many, both on principle and as occasion serves, -must oppose 
to the Monroe Doctrine and defend by force. Yet Dr. Wint- 
zer is pre-eminently one of the “serious citizens” of Ger- 
many who cannot, the Kaiser says, believe that the harmony 
and mutual interests of the United States and Germany can 
be disturbed. 


The mine owners and operators having accepted the 
representatives of the miners appointed by the district 
labor-unions after these had been endorsed at a miners’ con- 
vention, the Board of Conciliation is now sitting in the anthra- 
cite region. If the six members of the board fail to reach a 
decision regarding any of the questions in dispute, recourse 
will be made to an umpire, who, there is. reason to believe, 
will be Judge Gray of Delaware. It now appears that, even if 
every question in dispute should be decided in favor of the 
miners, they will be worse off than they would have been had 
no award been made, and had they accepted the terms volun- 
tarily offered by Mr. Baer, the President of the Reading Coal 
Company. It may be remembered that, when the award was 
announced by the Anthracite-Coal Strike Commission, a local 
labor leader, William Wilhelm, disputed the enertion made 
by Mr. John Mitchell that the award was a victory for the 
United Mine Workers. He said that, on the contrary, he him- 
self, when acting as an intermediary, had received a proffer of 
better terms of settlement while the strike was in progress; 
and that, moreover, the offer publicly made by President Baer 
before the commission, of a general increase of five per cent. 
in wages, would have been of greater benefit to the emplayees 
viewed collectively than was the award made by the commis- 
sion. This statement, it appears, is borne out by a tabula- 
tion of the wages received by miners and laborers of all kinds 
employed by the Philadelphia and Reading Company, for this 
tabulation shows that-sixty per cent. of the men at work ih 
the mines do not benefit, even ostensibly, by the award of the 
commission. | 


It is true that.the miners themselves receive a higher rate 
of wages, but they work less and earn less money than they 


.’ did before the strike. As for the general laborers, drivers, 


breaker employees, etc., they receive no advance at all in 
wages, and the companje es, resenting the arbitrary attitude of 
the miners’ union, have lwithiirewns many of the privileges 
formerly voluntarily granted. It is computed that the general 
advance of five per cent. proposcd by President Baer would 
have made a difference in wages throughout the anthracite 
region of $250,000 monthly. That is to $ay, the employees in 
and about the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania would, in the 
course of a year, have been three million dollars better off had 
they accepted Mr. Baer’s voluntary offer, instead of waiting 
for the commission’s award. When these facts have been 
brought home to the United Mine Workers, it is improbable 
that they will desire to see Mr. Roosevelt’s experiment re- 
peated. There will be, at all events, no doubt as to the direc- 
tion which the sympathies of the coal-consuming community 
will take. For many weeks consumers were compelled to pay 
extortionate prices for fuel, on the plea that the vital interests 
of the miners were at stake, whereas the net outcome of the 
strike and of its settlément by an uneonstitutional commis- 
sion is that the miners will have lost, by the end of a twelve- 
month, the sum of three million dollars which they might have 
received.. The-result would be ridiculous, if the hardships 
suffered by the poor through a worse than fruitless strike had 
not been pitiable. 


The one item of recent news which is calculated to bring 
any comfort to the editor of the Commoner is the announce- 
ment that Mr. Tom L, Johnson, Mavor of Cleveland, has con- 
sented to run this autumn for the Governorship of Ohio, 
against Mr. Myron T. Herrick, the Republican nominee. No- 
body expects to see Mr. Johnson elected, but his motive for 


entering the contest is twofold. In the first place, he will 
thus acquire absolute control of the party machinery in the 
State during the coming Presidential year, and will be in a 
position to name the Ohio delegates to the next Democratic 
national convention. This means, of course, that Mr. Bryan 
will have one sturdy and powerful supporter from the Central 


' West. If Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, also succeeds 


in controlling the whole, or even a considerable part, of the 
Illinois delegation, Mr. Bryan’s following in the convention 


will be larger than of late has been expected, though we still 


think that it will fall somewhat short of a third. He must 
long since have renounced the hope of dictating the platform, 
but he has evidently clung to the belief that he might secure 
delegates enough to veto an objectionable nomination. The 
other motive which must have prompted Mayor Johnson to 
assume the onerous and expensive réle of standard-bearer in 
Ohio this year, is the most unreasonable hope that he may 
manage to return a majority of the members of the next Legis- 
lature, and thus defeat Senator Hanna’s aspiration for an- 
other term in the United States Senate 


It so happens that in Ohio it is much easier for the Democ- 
racy to capture the Legislature than it is to elect a Governor. 
Tf Mayor Johnson could secure the United States Senatorship 
for himself, he would forthwith become a person of na- 
tional importance, and might be heralded in certain quarters as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 
ITlis situation would, in fact, be analogous to that occupied by 
James A. Garfield in 1880, for it will be remembered that the 
latter, when nominated at Chicago for the Presidency, had 
just been elected a United States Senator from Ohio, but had 
not taken his seat. There is no doubt that, from many points 
of view, Mayor Johnson would seem an ideal candidate in the 
eyes of the Bryanites, and the fact that he has never looked 
with favor on the free-silver heresy would, taken by itself, 
commend him to the Gold Democrats. His advocacy, however, 
of Henry George’s “ single tax” and of divers features of State 
socialism would be almost certain to repel the conservative 
element of the Democratic party, which, after two defeats, is 
indisposed to lend any further countenance to Populistic ideas. 
In the minds of the men likely to control the next Democratic 
national convention, Mayor Johnson may be discredited by 
the fact that in his canvass for the Governorship of Ohio he 
will command the zealous support of the wild agitator, Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, and of the labor element which the latter 
may be able to attract. 


It will be a grievous setback for Senator Gorman and a 
blight also upon the prospects of the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, who cannot afford to lose Maryland, if the 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship of that State 
should be defeated this year. Mr. Edwin Warfield, president 
of the Fidelity Trust and Deposit Company of Baltimore, who 
is the leading candidate for the Democratic nomination, has 
announced that he will not spend a dollar above the legitimate 
expenses of the campaign, but will render an itemized state- 
ment of every cent disbursed, with thé names of the parties 
to whom he pays it, and a declaration of the purpose for which 
it was paid. Experienced politicians say that, should he 
adhere to his determination, he would inevitably lose the State, 
which ‘could not be carried by the Democracy for less than 


fifty thousand dollars. It seems that at recent elections in the’ 


lower counties, the votes of white men have commanded fifty 
dollars apiece, and that as much as seventy or eighty dollars 
was paid at the recent primaries in Queen Anne County. The 
Democratic politicians who insist that Mr. Warfield will be 
defeated if he refuses to connive at corrupt practices seem 
cblivious of the fact that their assertion is tantamount to an 
admission that Maryland would go Republican if there were 
no improper use of money. For it is well known that Mr. 
S. A. Williams, who is slated by the leaders of his party for 
the Republican nomination, has hitherto been one of the most 
outspoken opponents of ballot corruption in the State. 


Tt turns out, after all, that Massachusetts has one bit of 
coal legislation to show for the ten-thousand-dollar investiga- 
tion with which a committee of the Legislature beguiled sev- 
eral weeks in the early part of the year. Succeeding the 
failure of three radical propositions as recently described in 
the WEEKLY, the coal committee brought out its last hope— 
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a bill for the licensing of coal dealers. Of all the remarkable 
pieces of law-making which this Legislature has made its 
own, this, passed on the last day of the session, is close to 
being the chief. It provides that, each municipality enacting 
such terms and conditions as it chooses, all dealers in coal or 
coke must take out from the office of the secretary of the 
commonwealth a license for a fee not to exceed five dollars. On 
the secretary is placed the duty of hearing complaints, and he 
may, subject to the review of the courts on appeal, revoke the 
licenses for the use of false weights and measures, for charging 
exorbitant prices, for conspiring or combining unlawfully 
with other persons, for unlawfully discriminating in the con- 
duct of the business, or “ for any other reason ”—the last being 
a provision which might excite alarm were not the secretary 
a man of sense superior to that of the Legislature. Fines of 
not more than fifty dollars, and imprisonment of not more than 
six months may be imposed for violation of the law—though 
they will not be, for nobody, not even the legislators them- 
selves, has the slightest idea that the statute is good for any- 
thing. Except for the five-dollar license fee, some of it is 
probably unconstitutional, and all of it is certainly impracti- 
cable. A member of the Governor’s council is credited with the 
saying that the Legislature of 1903 was “the greatest aggre- 
gation of incompetents that ever sat in the State-house ”—a 
judgment which the study of this slovenly enactment goes far 
toward confirming. To the people of the commonwealth there 
is the consolation that the general court might have done far 
worse in coal legislation, as is evidenced by the measures which 
it killed. Those were mischievous; this is only stupid. It 
is a ridiculous ending to an agitation that started out to up- 
root and overturn everything in the Massachusetts coal trade. 


The result of this year’s college boat-races was a triumph 
for education. Yale, on June 24, beat Harvard) in three races 
on the Thames; Cornell the next day beat all Her antagonists 
in three races on the Hudson. Cornell’s university crew was 
a wonder both in material and in training, and romped away 
from the others without any trouble, finishing far in the lead. 
A good many farmers’ boys and other mature youth who are 
well seasoned by manual work go to Cornell, and help her to 


keep first place among the colleges in rowing, but what. has 
‘more than even that to do with her continuing succession of 


victories is that she has in Courtney the most skilful profes- 
sional coach in the rowing business. Her crews are the best 
taught college crews that row. And Yale this year was better 
taught than Harvard. Yale has an excellent professional 
coach in Kennedy, and in at least two races of the three rowed 
on June-24, superior coaching won. Rowing is an exceedingly 
fine art. The professional teachers of it seem to beat the 
amateur teachers about as regularly as professionals beat 
amateurs in other pursuits. There are objections to profes- 
sional coaches and trainers, but among the strong points in 
their favor is this, that their labors make for the turning out 
of crews that are physically fit, and for the economical use 
of the oarsmen’s strength: Boat-races, especially the four- 
mile races, are dangerous affairs for men not in perfect physi- 
cal condition, and thoroughly expert in their business. One 
does not like to see the strength of likely young fellows mis- 


_ applied, nor to see them too much used up by their exertions. 


Perfect rowing in a perfectly trained crew is comparatively 
easy for the men. The pace that kills in boating is the pace of 
a beaten crew, gone stale in training, and not rowing fogether. 
On the whole a college which has the right sort of a profes- 
sional coach for its oarsmen seems lucky, not so much because 
it will win the races it ought to win, as because its young 
oarsmen are the safer by being in the hands of a trained ex- 
pert who can give all his time to looking after them. 


One of this year’s great June floods was regular and ac- 
cording to the annual programme. It was the flood of Com- 
mencement discourse from the colleges. It covered all sub- 
jects, and most points of view, and a great deal of it was edi- 
fying. But its volume was, as usual, so great, that much of 
it got less notice than it deserved. There were at least two 
Harvard deliverances the echoes of which have not quite 
died away. One was a piece about Harvard and the Indi- 
vidual contributed by Professor Briggs—“ ex-Dean ” Briggs— 
to the Boston Transcript. Dr. Briggs has just been chosen 
president of Radcliffe, but still will belong to Harvard, and 
none knows the modern Harvard better than he does. When 
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he writes of undergraduate life there he writes as an expert, 
whose finger for eleven years never missed a beat of the under- 
graduate pulse. He defends his college against the charge 
of exclusiveness, combating the idea that a strange lad is 
very much a stranger there, and that—now the university 
is so big—he may go through his whole college course and be a 
stranger still. If he does it is his own fault, says Dr. Briggs, 
and goes on to tell of the means and appliances that Harvard 
has of assimilating the lads who come to her without ties or 
friends in Cambridge. There are so many of them, that it 
has become necessary to systematize the business of helping 
them to find themselves. A committee of instructors and 
undergraduates receives the freshman and offers him the 
freedom of the university; an adviser is assigned him from 
the faculty, possibly a junior or senior invites him to his room 
to meet some men, and be entertained—not hazed, but really 
entertained. Ladies give teas for him in Brooks Ilouse; if he 
is sick the medical adviser goes to see him, and sends him a 
doctor if he needs one, or to the college hospital if the case 
is serious. And Dr. Briggs avers that the way that some 
students look after other students with whom they have 
slight acquaintance, or none at all, is more interesting than 
some things in the story-books. 


This all sounds as though there was kindness left in the 
world in spite of all the trusts and all the competition, and 
as though the processes of civilization were still unfolding in 
some sheltered places, and would in due time produce a crop. 
It does not greatly matter how lads get together, if only they 
do get together. When they are few they may begin by pull- 
ing hair if necessary, but when they are very many, ac- ~ 
quaintance cannot start so intimately as that, and more 
formal processes of approachment are necessary. At the 
hazing investigation at West Point two or three years ago a 
cadet testified that he put a plebe through certain courses of 
sprouts out of sheer kindness, and so that the plebe would 
not feel neglected. That was really possible. It was better to 
haze a freshman than to neglect him altogether, but here at 
Harvard, as doubtless in the other big colleges, hazing, long 
outgrown, is succeeded by a pacific seeking out of green men, 
and offering them social opportunities. The sun really “do” 
move, and the world also. 


Harvard made Professor William James, the psychologist, 
an LL.D. at this year’s Commencement, and Dr. James— 
who is not a Harvard graduate—stood up at the Commence- 
ment Dinner, returned his thanks, and complimented the uni- 
versity on being still the best place in the country for a lonely 
thinker. Speaking after the ball games, but before the boat- 
races, and speaking as. an outsider, he gave Harvard credit 
for her “ persistently atomistie constitution,” for her toler- 
ance of exceptionality and eccentricity, and for individual 
quality which made it impossible to “ make single, one-ideaed 
regiments of her classes.” Her great special attraction, he 
declared to be that “she cherishes so many vital ideals, yet 
makes a scale of value among them; so that even her ap- 
parently incurable second-rateness (or only occasional first- 
rateness) in intercollegiate athletics comes from her seeing 
so well that sport is but sport, that victory over Yale is not 
the whole of the law and the prophets, and that a pop- 
gun is not the crack of doom.” It is evident from Dr. James’s 
use of language that he was a James—and the brother of his 
brother Henry—before he became a Harvard doctor, and 
after. He certainly made the finest extenuation of Harvard 
athletics that was ever made. It was a clothing of her with 
defeat as with a shining garment, and inviting her to ride 
ahead of the band. And it was only an aside, too; something 
thrown in with the elucidation of his main point that “ the 
only rational ground for pre-eminent admiration of any single 
eollege would be its pre-eminent spiritual tone.” The chief 
token by which he inferred that Harvard had a pre-eminent 
spiritual tone was that she attracted thoughtful persons in 
large numbers and from afar, and cherished them. “ The 
colleges,” said he, “in their mere club-house quality, cannot 
differ widely. All must be worthy of the loyalties and affec- 
tions they arouse. But as a nursery for independent and lonely 
thinkers, I do believe that Harvard still is in the van.” May- 
be so! At any rate it is an interesting opinion, based on 
grounds that all critics of colleges may find it profitable to 
remember. 


| 
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Recent Discussion of the Fifteenth Amendment 


We are not among those who hold that a repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution would be practicable at 
the present time. Until the change of public opinion with refer- 
ence to that amendment,’a change which has already made con- 
siderable progress, shall have become much more widely preva- 
lent in the Northern section of our country, it is improbable that 
the necessary assent of two-thirds of each House of Congress and 
of three-fourths of the States could be secured. Not, on that ac- 
count would we deprecate the discussion of the subject as prema- 
ture or fruitless. Only through discussion is it possible that 
Northern citizens’ should arrive at a sober,second thought. concern- 
ing the matter. It is useful, therefore, to consider all suggestions 
relating to the Fifteenth Amendment that emanate from men of 
extensive observation and trained intellect. Professor Goldwin 
Smith, whose knowledge of our political and social evolution has 
been attested by a remarkable history of the United States, has 
lately published some interesting remarks upon the topic. He 
seems inclined to regard with a good deal OF misgiving the total 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, on the ground that such a 
repeal would probably lead to the permanent exclusion of the negro 
from political rights and from any hope of ever acquiring the 
status of a citizen. It would tend, in other words, to the estab- 
lishment of a race of political helots. 

Not many Americans will share Mr. Smith’s apprehensions 
on this score. A repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment would sim- 
ply leave the suffrage where the Constitution originally placed it, 
to wit, in the hands of the States. Such States as chose might 
vive the suffrage to the negro, just as they can, if they choose, 
vive the suffrage to women. In those States which should with- 
hold the suffrage from-the negro he would be no worse off than 
women are in all except four of the States. He could with no more 
justice be described as a helot than a woman can; because in La- 
conia, where the word originated, a helot did not possess the same 
rights before the law which were enjoved by a Spartan, or even 
by a free Laconian inhabiting a rural district. The withholding 
of the suffrage would not deprive the negro of equal civie rights 
which are enjoyed by women in most of the States. His position 
would be precisely analogous to that occupied by many white 
men who lacked the property qualification which was prescribed for 
the franchise in most of the Northern States for many years after 
the formation of the Union. It seems at present improbable that 
in any of the Northern States white men would by State Consti- 
tutions or by statutes exclude the negro from the suffrage on ac- 
count of his race or color, though they might provide for the ex- 
clusion of ignorant blacks, by prescribing an educational qualifica- 
tion, such as exists in Massachusetts, or by making the consent 
of the local authorities essential to the exercise of the franchise, 
which curious application of the local-option principle is exempli- 
fied in Vermont. Nothing but the growing frequency in the North- 
ern States of the new negro crime, by which is meant the crime 
against white women, and the conviction that this crime is due 
to the notion of political and social equality implanted by the gift 
of the suffrage, is likely to cause such a revolution of Northern 
sentiment as to lead to the wholesale disfranchisement of the blacks 
on the ground of their race or color. 

While Mr. Goldwin Smith would dissuade the American people 
from a repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, he recognizes that, at 
the present time, it cannot be enforced in many of the Southern 
States without provoking vehement resistance on the part of the 
white community. He admits, in other words, that a state of 
things exists in many of the Southern States for which a remedy 
is needed, The remedy that he proposes is the suspension of the 
operation of the Fifteenth Amendment for a- certain term of years. 
The years of suspension would be a period of tutelage and proba- 
tion, at the end of which it might be seen, whether Booker Wash- 
ington’s panacea, the development of habits of industry and thrift, 
had proved effectual. In the. mean time, he would require the 
Southern States to give satisfactory pledges of respect for the 
negro’s personal rights, and against a revival of slavery under 
any form. In a word, he holds that wardship, rather than politi- 
cal enfranchisement, should be the principle provisionally applied. 

We are constrained to say that this remedy would be impracticable. 
An amendment of the Federal Constitution could only be sus- 
pended by a new amendment, to secure which, as we have recalled, 
ihe assent of two-thirds of each House of Congress and of three- 
fourths.of the States would be requisite. It would be well-nigh 
as hard to obtain such a close approach to unanimity for sus- 
pension as for repeal. Indeed, it would be more difficult; for our 
citizens, Who remember the deplorable incidents of the Reconstruc- 
tion period, would foresee that to make negroes wards of the Fed- 
eral government would inevitably lead to friction between Fed- 
eral and State authorities. An outright repeal, on the other hand, 
would cause no friction, because, as we have said, the whole ques- 
tion of suffrage would then be remitted to the States, 

It would seem, moreover, superfluous to resort to the cumbrous 
machinery of constitutional emendation in order to suspend the 
Fifteenth Amendment, inasmuch as that amendment is already sus- 
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pended in fact by a number of State Constitutions in the Southern 
section of our country, and inasmuch as the United States Su- 
preme Court in a recent decision has declined to give any relief to 
alleged sufferers from the suffrage clause of such Constitutions. 
Had the United States Supreme Court taken an opposite position, 
agitation for a repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment might, indeed, 
be deemed indispensable and argent by a large and increasing part 
of the white community at the North as well as at the South. 
Even as it is, we must regard it as of the utmost importance that 
public opinion should support the highest Federal tribunal in the 
wise attitude that it has taken. The question of the validity of 
the suffrage clause of the Constitution of Alabama will again be 
brought before it at an early date in a case technically different 
from that which was formerly presented. Nor is this the only 
reason why a conviction that the Fifteenth Amendment was a piece 
of immature and imprudent, if not vindictive, legislation, should 
be driven home by enlightening and earnest discussion to the public 
mind. dt will be remembered that, in the opinion which accom- 
panied the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Ala- 
bama case, the majority of the judges held that the enforcement of 
the Fifteenth Amendment was not their business, but the business 
of the political department of the Federal government. There is 
no doub§ that the political department can enforce it if it clidoses, 
for the Fifteenth Amendment itself provides that “the Congress 
shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article by appro- 
priate legislation.” As long ago, however, as 1892 public opinion 
in the Northern States pronounced decisively against a “Force 
bill,” and it is certain that the feeling adverse to such legislation 
is stronger now than it was then. Only by persistency in public 
discussion, however, can that feeling be maintained, extended, and 
intensified. 

With regard to Professor Goldwin Smith’s suggestion that the 
Southern States might. be called upon to give satisfactory pledges 
of respect for the negro’s personal rights, and against a revival of 
slavery under any form, this, also, seems to us unnecessary. There 
is not a white man at the North, and there are few white men in 
the South, who do not believe in the rigorous enforcement of the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which provides that “ neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except ag a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly”convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” There 
is not a white man at the North, and there are very few, if any, 
in the South, who would not applaud the exercise by Congress of 
the power given to it by the Thirteenth Amendment to enforce this 
particular article by appropriate legislation should such enforce- 
ment be required. Again, we must recognize, however, that such 
legislation is needless. Public opinion at the South sternly con- 
demns the evasions of this amendment which have been recently 
committed in certain counties of Alabama, where county magis- 
trates have sehtenced negro delinquents to labor during a specified 
term for white men who have paid their fines. Such sentences are 
at this moment the subjects of judicial inquiry in a Federal court 
presided over by a judge who is an Alabamian by birth, and there 
is no doubt that any evasion of the Fifteenth Amendment will be 
by him exposed and nullified. 


Democratic Prospects and Candidates 


Mr. Epmunp W. Pettus, lately a United States Senator from 
Alabama, is reported to have said that he can see no prospect of 
success for the Democracy in 1904, owing to the factional dissen- 
sion within the party. He is also alleged to have declared that, 
if he had a favorite candidate, he would not name him at this 
hour, lest the candidage should draw the fire of one faction or 
another. At the same time, Mr. Pettus inadvertently disclosed 
his own predilection by the averment that the Democracy has never 
gained anything through coalition with other parties—he must 
have had the Liberal Republicans, the Greenbackers, and the Pop- 
ulists in mind—but would do wisely to become once more, what it 
was formerly, namely, the most conservative of political organiza- 
tions. That is to say, he does not approve of Mr. Bryan, who 
personifies the alliance with Populism, but desires the reassertion 
of those principles which are incarnate in Mr. Cleveland. We also 
learn from close observers of the situation in West Virginia—we ¢ 
refer to lawyers whose professions often compels them to traverse 
the State—that Mr. Cleveland is the only Democrat who can carry 
that commonwealth. As we have previowsly pointed out, West 
Virginia—in addition to the otherwise Solid South, and to New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana—is indispensable to 
the success of the Democratic candidate, unless, indeed, he can 
carry Colorado and Montana, which, if free silver is repudiated, 
might be difficult. Meanwhile, with an elation that looks like a 
reaction from trepidation, some Republican journalists, since the 
return of President Roosevelt from his Western tour, have dis- 
covered the existence of so-called Roosevelt Democrats west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and have announced the entire collapse of what 
they term the Cleveland boom. With a suspicious anxiety to shield 
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the Democracy .from the consequences of an alleged fatal error, 
they assert, on authority for the most part anonymous, that, if 
Mr. Cleveland by chance were nominated, the Democratic party 
would practically cease to exist in the Trans-Mississippi States 
north of Missouri and west of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, 

We have recently directed attention to the fact that the Demo- 
crats would be rainbow-chasers if they attempted to carry any of 
those States, with the possible exceptions of Colorado and Montana. 
Their efforts must be concentrated on the old pivotal States of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, to which, under 
the new apportionment, West Virginia must be added. The single 
question for ex-Senator Pettus and other far-sighted Southern 
leaders to consider is Who is the Democrat best qualified to carry 
these five indispensable States? We repeat that, if any Democrat 
now living can carry West Virginia, it is Mr. Cleveland, and the 
same thing may be said of New Jersey. There is not a well-in- 
formed Republican in New Jersey who would not privately give 
up the State on the morrow of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. That 
in Indiana every Gold Democrat would rally to Mr. Cleveland’s 
standard goes without saying, the only question in that State 
being whether all the Bryanites could be retained. 

Of New York and Connecticut, which usually follows in the wake 
of its colossal neighbor, we often hear it said that much depends on 
the outcome of the municipal election in the Greater New York 
this autumn. If the Tammany Hall candidate for Mayor is 
elected, we are told that the Democracy of the Southern States 
may pluck up heart, and enter the Presidential campaign with 
some hope of victory, but that if Mayor Low be re-elected the 
Democracy must needs despair. We take a different view of the 
matter. If Tammany Hall is beaten it will continue to be on its 
good behavior. Moreover, if Mayor Low should be successful, it 
could only be through the aid of tens of thousands of Democratic 
votes, every one of which in 1904 would go to Mr. Cleveland, or 
to any other conservative candidate put forward by the Democ- 
racy. The outcome of the Mayoralty election will probably be de- 
termined by the result of the pending investigation of the charges 
brought against the Dock Commissioners appointed by Mayor Van 
Wyck, in which investigation Mr. Murphy, the present leader of 
Tammany Hall, is implicated. In the light, however, of the two 
last elections for Governor, it would be absurd to say that the con- 
trol of New York city by Tammany Hall is indispensable to the 
suecess of a Democratic candidate for the Presidency in the State. 
In 1898, Mr. Roosevelt, running for Governor, with Tammany Hall 
mistress of New York city, obtained a plurality more than twice 
as large as was secured last year by Mr. Odell, although then all 
the power and patronage of New York city was in the hands of a 
Republican Mayor. 

Under all circumstances, we find it difficult to understand why 
ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsylvania, in an interview 
published on June 26, should have dismissed as impossible the 
candidacy of ex-President Cleveland for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. Mr. Pattison was convinced, he said, that 
there was hardly any conceivable set of conditions under which 
Mr. Cleveland could be elected, even should he receive the nomina- 
tion, which was pronounced out of the question. The ex-Governor’s 
words would carry more weight if he had proceeded to analyze 
the situation in the five pivotal States, and to show why Mr. 
Cleveland could not earry any one of them, as, for instance, New 
Jersey. He gave no reason for his opinion, except this, that the 
people of this country will not give any man a third term at 
this time, and he added that he hoped they never will. We are 
surprised that a veteran lawyer should disregard the legal maxim, 
Cessante ratione cessat et ipsa lex, and refuse to recognize that, 
where the three terms are not consecutive, there is no ground for 
the objection to a third term. Under such circumstances, a prin- 
ciple would dwindle into a prejudice. Not that we are disposed 
to underrate the vote-repelling effect of mere prejudice, provided 
the prejudice should seem likely to persist in the teeth of argu- 
ment and common sense. We are very skeptical as to such per- 
sistency. We have never doubted, for instance, that if General 
Grant had received the Republican nomination in 1880 he would 
not only have been elected, but would have run much better than 
did Mr. Garfield. Yet Grant was a military man, and to those 
who did not know him personally, the imputation of intended 
Cesarism might not seem utterly ridiculous. The wildest Republi- 
can spellbinder, however, would be too shrewd to excite a guffaw 
by charging Grover Cleveland with aspiring to become a Cwsar. 
There are extravagances of hyperbole which even a torchlight pro- 
cession cannot stand. Outside of an insane asylum, nobody can 
picture the Sage of Princeton as a law-spurning dictator, bent upon 
strangling the commonwealth. We fear that ex-Governor Robert 
E. Pattison is devoid of any sense of humor. 

It must, at the same time, be admitted that, although Mr. Cleve- 
land has repudiated the interview published in a Texas newspaper, 
one of the statements ascribed to him therein is entirely well 
founded. It is true that as yet no Democratic leader controlling 
the party machinery in any State has openly advocated Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nomination. It is, as we have formerly said, too early to 
expect political leaders to’ commit themselves. Incidents may 


occur before next spring that will point irresistibly to some other 
candidate, but hot until the Democratic national convention of 
1904 has met and has deliberately given the nomination to an- 
other, will it be safe for ex-Governor Pattison, or for anybody else, 
to describe Mr. Cleveland as an impossibility. 


Use of the Streets 


It is not generally known that New York city is without any 
well defined, clearly construed laws for its government. The pre- 
sumed basis of its regulation rests upon ordinances, but what 
they are or mean. is not easily comprehended. There is a confused 
mass of numbered paragraphs which are so described, but. their 
relevancy or applicability, in most cases, has not been deter- 
mined. To frame this mass into meaning has been undertaken 
several times, but generally with an ignorance that has failed to 
provide a remedy for. most grievances. These futile efforts in- 
duced the Board of Aldermen to appropriate the sum of $5000 a 
year to effect this result, but the expenditure was limited to a 
period of four years by a change of administration, and no benefit 
derived. Of all grievances, the nuisance of the streets affect the 
people more directly. There is no doubt that the right to their 
free use for passage is vested in the people of the entire State, 
and they have conferred upon the Board of Aldermen, with cer- 
tain limitations, the power to govern this use by ordinance. Yet 
its exercise has been so confounded by ignorance, that satisfactory 
government is difficult, and this would be further increased by 
a question as to the extent of territory under their control. Above 
Bleecker Street, the city owns the fee to the centre of the road- 
way, but below, the fee is in the owner of the adjoining land, 
though the people have an undoubted easement in its use for 
passage. But whether subject to an undivided use in the owner, 
is a question. If the latter is paramount to a publie use, then 
any restriction imposed by ordinance is without effeet, and the 
walks may be encumbered for any length of time if there is no 
unreasonable impairment of the easement. Without considering 
this aspect of the case, the courts have decided that a reasonable 
use may be made of the walks and streets in conducting business, 
and have clearly defined what they meant. But indifference to the 
rights of the public, has extended this use to the monopolizing of 
the thoroughfares. What the people demand and the law requires 
is, that merchandise shall not be permitted to interfere with a 
public use beyond the immediate requirements of receipt and de- 
livery without using the walk as a storehouse. 

The exposure of merchandise for sale within three feet of the 
house line, is a direct violation of the law. It may be exposed, 
but not sold. However, there is little wisdom in this distinetion, 
and the ordinance could be repealed without operatigg any hard- 
ship, and it should be done as far as it relates to vegetables and 
things edible. There is one exception, however, and this gives the 
right to builders to use one-third of a street for the deposit of 
building materials, but they seldom recognize any limit. Many, 
with a thought to the publie convenience, prepare and store their 
materials in the cellars, thus showing that there is no necessity 
for a general privilege. The law gives no right to mix mortar 
in the street, yet it is done. Nor is there any for the erection of 
frame buildings for watchmen to sleep in, nor for engines on the 
walks. It is therefore clear, that, with the exception referred to, 
the only lawful right of the public is to pass along the publie 
thoroughfares, together with such a reasonable use of them that 
will not interfere with the safety, comfort, and health of others. 
This would prevent the hawking of wares through the streets, 
suppress the discordant hum of the scissor-grinder, and eliminate 
the offensive push-cart. An ordinance created the latter, and 
grants permission for them to be kept in one place for ten min- 
utes. But it is absolutely invalid, for if it could confer the right 
for ten minutes, it could for ten hours. Hand -organs are per- 
mitted to be played during the day, between the hours of nine 
and seven, yet, Without interference, they destroy the quiet cf 
earlier and later hours. 

There has always been a complaint of a general inclination to 
avoid the obligations of citizenship. We have not the civie pride 
which makes for the good of a city. We cannot depend upon the 
people for aid in securing a better observance of law. There is 
an assumed right to follow a selfish purpose, and any lawful objec- 
tion is resented. This feeling naturally follows a prolonged lack of 
enforcement until it becomes indifference. 

In the prosecution of all violations the great difficulty has been 
in the lack of importance attached to them generally by the courts, 
notwithstanding, that in many cases causing injury, the city is 
liable in damages. Complaints have been numerous enough, but 
through political favor the defendants formerly were seldom re- 
quired to appear in court, and whether they did or not, it was 
generally only some unknown person who was ever fined, the al- 
most invariable disposition being a dismissal. Such action was 
seldom taken willingly, but was under the stress of political con- 
trol. However, in most cases, violations were due to ignorance, 
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though many were persisted in by the protection of political 
favor. 

The immediate necessity is for an intelligent revision of the 
ordinances, repealing those that have become obsolete, and framing 
others in the light of judicial decisions that will remove ambiguity, 
when enforcement may be procured by instructions to the police 
force, enabling them to understand them. 


The Neal Case in Delaware 


Ir seems to be the opinion of some of the best citizens of Dela- 
ware—Judge Gray and General James H. Wilson, for instance— 
that the lynching by which their State has been disgraced might 
have been averted but for the unfortunate refusal of the Wil- 
mington judges to call at once a term of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer for the trial of the negro White. They were unwilling, 
they said, to establish .a mischievous precedent, but what precedent 
could be more mischievous than the lynehing which their decision 
provoked. They also said that, while the crime was fresh, it might 
be difficult to secure a jury before which the accused person could 
have a fair trial. We cannot conceive of a petit jury before which 
the negro White would not have had a better chance for his life 
than he had at the hands of the Wilmington mob. The judges 
further alleged that the people of Wilmington could have waited 
till the autumn in the absolute assurance that the crime would 
be adequately punished. They seem to have forgotten the case of 
the negro Neal, which, it is probable, was in the minds of every 
member! of the mob. 

It is but twenty-three years since an atrocious assault was made 
by the negro Neal on the wife of a farmer named Langdon, who 
lived near Clayton, Delaware. As in. the White case, the woman 
was not only outraged but murdered. Neal was arrested soon 
after the crime, and, after being confined in jail for a few months, 
was tried, and sentenced to be hanged. His counsel, however, An- 
thony Higgins, at one time a United States Senator from Delaware, 
. took the case to another court. On the second trial the negro was 
again condemned to be hanged. The convict’s lawyer appealed, with 
the result that a third trial took place, and a third sentence to 
the death penalty was imposed. Once more the case was carried 
to the Supreme Court, and, after an interval, Neal was acquitted 
upon a technicality. He is still living in freedom, his crime having 
gone unpunished of the law. With such a notorious proof that in 
Delaware, so far as the courts were concerned, a negro ravisher 
and murderer might go scot free, it is not surprising that many 
Wilmington people regarded with indignation the refusal of the 
judges to order a speedy trial for the negro White. 

We may here point out that some of the attempts to make 
political capital out of the crime by attributing it to a predatory 
negro attracted from the Southern States by the premium offered 
by the Addicks Republicans for negro votes will not bear close 
scrutiny. The negro White turns out to have been a native of 
Pennsylvania, and to have served a term in the penitentiary of 
that State for an assault on a white woman. Had he been ade- 
quately punished for that offence he might have been deterred 
from repeating it. As for courting the negro vote in Delaware, 
the Addicks and the anti-Addicks factions are equally guilty. We 
have just seen how ex-Senator Higgins endeared himself to the 
colored race. We do not hesitate to say that the lynching of White 
is direetly traceable to the shameful : cremieiedl of justice in the 
Neal case. 2 


Clauses Struck Out of the Declaration 


AMID the innumerable orations that were delivered on the Fourth 
of July, how many pointed out the memorable difference between 
the text of the Declaration of Independence as signed, and the 
original draught, or regalled the circumstances under which the 
change was made, and drew attention to the momentous conse- 
quences thereof. The verbal alterations made in the Declaration, 
as penned by Jefferson, were unimportant, and of the two passages 
omitted, one, which censured the British people for upholding the 
King and Parliament in acts of usurpation, was omitted, lest such 
sweeping feprobation should give offence to the English friends 
of the colonies, who, though greatly outnumbered, were outspoken 
and unflinching. The elision of this passage was wise, for, within 
seven years, the friends of the colonies were to pores a majority 
of the House of Commons. 

The other clause which was stricken out of ats draught 
was of tremendous prospective moment, and, had it been suffered 
to stand, could not have been reconciled with the perpetuation of 
slavery under the Federal Constitution which was framed in 1787. 

In that rejected clause Jefferson had arraigned King George ITI. 
‘for waging cruel war against human nature itself, violating its 
most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, capturing and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable deaths in their 
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transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of 
infidel powers, was, said Jefferson, the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market where 
men might be bought and sold, he had prostituted his veto power 
by suppressing every legislative attempt on the part of the colabies 
to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce. And, finally, 
that this assemblage of horrors might want no fact of infamous 
dye, the King, George III., was now inciting those very people to 
rise in arms against the colonists, and to purchase the liberty of 
which he had deprived them by murdering the people on whom he 
had obtruded them, thus paying off former crimes committed against 
the liberties{of one people with crimes which he urges them to com- 
mit againststhe lives of another. 

Jefferson himself has recorded how the clause reprobating the 
enslavement of the inhabitants of Africa came to be elided from 
the Declaration. . It was omitted, he says, in compliance with the 
wishes of South Carolina, and Georgia, which, unlike some other 
colonies, had never attempted to restrain the importation of slaves, 
but which, on the contrary, desired to continue it. Jefferson goes 
on to say that “our Northern brethren also, I believe, felt a little 
tender under these censures, for, although their people had very 
few slaves themselves, yet they had been pretty considerable car- 
riers of them to others.” 

It will be remembered that it was a like co-operation of the 
New England States with South Carolina and Georgia in the Phil- 
adelphia convention which caused slavery to be perpetuated in the 
Federal Constitution, and even the slave-trade to be tolerated up to 
1808. What a Pandora’s box of woes was opened when the anti- 
slavery clause of the Declaration penned by Jefferson was blotted 
out. 


Anglo-American Trade War 


Two remarkable incidents in the trade war between the United 
States and England gain immensely in interest from the light they 
shed on the new fiscal policy advocated by Secretary Chamberlain. 
For two years the United States and England have been fighting 
for the tobacco trade of all countries in which the weed is not 
a government monopoly. The Americans, chiefly represented by 
the Tobacco Trust, found that their only hope of success lay in 
a bold invasion of England, and an attack on the home market, 
which would compel the English manufacturers to concentrate 
their resources at home, and thus make their foreign outposts more 
vulnerable. The English tobacco men immediately saw that they 
must unite, and their newly formed Imperial Tobacco Company 
began business by offering to distribute $200,000 among English 
dealers who boveotted American wares. The American Trust saw 
this, and raised it, offering to distribute a yearly sum of: about 
six million dollars, among its faithful retailers. Swarms of Eng- 
lish tobacconists immediately made contracts with the invaders, 
a cut-rate war began, and tobacco was practically given away by 
the thousand tons. But this meant ruin for both English and 
American trusts. They therefore made peace, the Americans 
evacuating England, while the Engiishmen withdrew from Amer- 
ica and Cuba. Thus the Englishmen fought their battle and won it, 
without any preferential tariff, while the American company, by 
buying factories in Belfast, India, and Australia, showed how easy 
it is to skip across a tariff wall, such as Secretary Chamberlain 
proposes. The said factories have since been resold to the Eng- 
lishmen. There is still that magnificent bluff of six million dollars 
a year in bonuses, and Lord Chief-Justice Alverstone has just de- 
cided that it must be paid, the American company being liable 
for two-thirds, while the Englishmen must pay a third. 

A far more serious incident is the cotton situation in Lanca- 
shire generally, and Manchester in particular. For generations 
Manchester has passed into a proverb for greedy, complacent com- 
mercialism; and India owes much of her starvation economics to 
the pressure which the Manchester men have brought to bear on 
successive English administrations, compelling them to keep the 
Indian markets open to Lancashire cotton, regardless of India’s 
own interests and nascent trade. The hand of Nemesis has now 
fallen, it would seem, on the Manchester man. The cause is the 
sudden rise of American cotton, which, after selling for years at 
six or seven cents a pound, has suddenly soared to fourteen cents, 
partly as the result of bull operations in New Orleans and else- 
where, and partly through the efforts of the “ bole weevil,” who is 
steadily extending his operations northward from their original 
base in southern Texas. At the moment of writing, every cotton- 
mill in Laneashire, which practically means every cotton-mill in 
England, has been forced to stop work, as’ the price of American 
cotton is prohibitive. Universal alarm is expressed, and it is 
openly stated that, should these high prices continue, the cotton, 
trade of England will die a sudden and violent death. Englishmen 
have to some degree foreseen this possibility, and recent projects 
to begin cotton planting on an immense scale in West Africa show 
one direction from which help may ultimately come. But, while the 
eotton grows, the mills will starve. Here again it should be noted 
that Secretary Chamberlain’s policy would be unavailing. 
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FIRST TRIAL OF “SHAMROCK III.” IN AMERICAN WATERS 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s new challenger recently showed her speed in a trial spin with her predecessor, *‘ Shamrock I.,’" over a 
twenty-four-mile course off Sandy Hook. The new racer finished more than half.a mile ahead of the older boat, and it is claimed 
that she can do better than that. The above snap shot was taken at the finish-line before ‘‘ Shamrock I.” had come in sight 
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Diversions of the Higher Journalist 


Two Contrasting and Fascinating Books 


HE Thoughtful Reader, who is not always to be distin- 

guished from the Constant Reader by sex, but is as apt 

to be a woman as a man, said that he had just been 

lying down late and rising up early in the interest of 

two new books, which had pervaded his nights and days 
like the tense of a strong personal experience. What affected 
him first in regard to them was their absolute contrast; what 
again affected him was that with their absolute contrast they were 
both in a manner fairy-tales, the one of science, the other of 
faith. 

“Of course,” the Higher Journalist said, “ you can be talking 
only of *‘ New Conceptions in Science’ and * Rejected of Men.’ ” 

* Yes,” the thoughtful reader allowed, * and I have been reading 
them in the order you have given them. I suppose Mr. Carl 
Snyder would not quite like being called a poet, and I am not sure 
that Mr. Howard Pyle would, and yet both of them take the im- 
aginative, the poetic view of their subjects, and both with such 
varying method, present the results with a like effect of captivating 
the faney and, paradoxically enough, convincing the reason.” 

This deelaration gave the higher journalist a pause of which he 
availed himself to look wise. “I don’t know that I follow you,” 
he said. 

“Why, I mean that you can no more gainsay Mr. Pyle’s drama- 
tized thesis that if Christ came to our day and generation on the 
terms of ‘his first advent,—really and truly came so,—he must 
suffer the same fate from the highest and best representatives of 
our civilization as he suffered from those of the Judean civiliza- 
tion nineteen hundred years ago, than you can refuse Mr. Snyder’s 
facts of physics. 

“ Both are in like measure ascertained in the reason, with 
an added force in the consciousness with regard to Mr. Pyle’s 
thesis that makes it still more convincing. I don’t think it 
would be going too far to say that he is a more dispassionate 
witness of the truth presented than Mr. Snyder, though I do not 
suppose Mr. Snyder, at first glance, would be willing to admit 
this. On the other hand, his truth is not quite so novel. The 
case has been treated before, though Mr. Pyle treats it with entire 
originality. I hope you are one of the few but fit people who re- 
member Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘ Joshua Davidson.’ ” 

The higher journalist tried to look as if he were, and said, 
Oh, ves.” 

“ But the difference between her treatment of it and Mr. Pyle’s 
is that upon the whole she makes you feel that the Scribes and 
pharisees of 1870 were culpably wrong in their dealings with the 
Saviour of mankind when he came a second time, while Mr. Pyle, 
now when,Christ comes in our own day, has no wish to convict the 
scribes and pharisees of wilful error. They receive Christ as they 
do, coming as he does, with his tremendous pretensions so entirely 
unsupported by his noted origin, his shabby following, his tumult- 
uous and dangerous popular acceptance, not because they are 
blind, ignorant, and wicked men, but precisely because they are 
the most enlightened, respectable, and orderly people of their time. 
They form not only the most refined and cultivated class, but they 
are allied socially with the plutocracy, and are equally interested 
with that ruling caste in the maintenance of the status. They 
constitute that Better Element which you and I are so proud to 
belong to.” 

“It has carried through the municipal reforms which have 
swept the country like a tidal wave,” the higher journalist said, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Well, that is as it may be,” the other only partially assented. 
é&Mr. Pyle does not condemn them; he almost justifies them in 
showing them what they inevitably are and in predicating what 
they do from what they are. He would possibly allow that they 
are a growth from the original stock of error, an effect of that 
fatally mistaken direction of civilization which Tolstoy holds has 
brought Christendom round to the same pass with Pagandom, but 
he would not, could not apparently, allow that they were person- 
ally culpable or personally responsible. They are wrong only so 
far as we are all wrong; and if we have any duty in the matter,it 
is to find out where the common blunder began.” 

The higher journalist had nothing to say on this point, and the 
thoughtful reader went on. 

“ A very curious .aspect of the allegory he presents is that it 
has to do almost wholly with the miraculous Christ. It is in 
. doing this that his pictorial power makes itself felt. I think he 
is easily the first of our illustrative artists; in fact, he is almost 
alone among them, in the effect of having always thoroughly 
thought and felt his subject; and in the story part of this strange 
book of his, ge is as greatly an artist as in anything he has done 
with the pencil. In every scene, among the rich or among the 
poor, he ‘convinces you not only that the persons supposed are 
really there, but he convince: ; vou that you are there yourself. For 
instance, ithe raising of Lazarus, as the amiable young plutocrat 
Gildermah sees it. is a wonderful piece of reality. When you 
have read it, you have beer there, down on Long Island, and seen 
the dead man come out of the receiving-vault in the ugly ceme- 


tery, in his undertaker’s dress-suit, and look about him with his 
dazed eyes. 

“It is something tremendous, and the verity is built up out 
of the facts, which are never sought and never shunned because 
they are shabby and commonplace. What the author evident- 
ly wants you to do is to realize that if the historical Christ 
came again on the historical terms, he would meet the historical 
fate which seems to us so terrible and impossible, but which would 
be perfectly inevitable. In our lifelong and agelong associations, 
we attribute this fate to the pictorial Christ who is familiar to 
us in sacred and legendary art, and to the subjective Christ whom 
we learned to know at ofr mother’s knees, and who is for cach 
of us the only Christ, whether we vitally obey him, or whether we 
merely worship him at divine service. Between this Christ and 
the historical Christ there is-a gulf which no man has ever passed, 
save some poet or artist. For the most part even poets and artists 
fail of passing it. A few years ago I saw that awful Russian 
picture of Pilate visiting Christ in prison the morning after he had 
been scourged. I suffered from the sight as much as if it had come 
with Pilate, not because that poor, half-crazed, tattered, and 
beaten Man was the Son of God, but because he was a poor, half- 
crazed, tattered, beaten man. He did not relate himself at all to 
the Christ, at once pathetic and majestic, who had always been in 
my consciousness.” 

“Then you mean to say that the subjective, and not the his- 
torical, Christ is the real Christ?” the higher journalist demanded. 

“ My dear friend, I say no more than that Mr. Pyle leaves us 
that consolation or he leaves us none. You might as well bring 
me to book in regard to the universe as I have been learning to 
know it from Mr. Snyder’s faseinating essays on the world beyond 
our senses, the finite universe, what this world is made of, the 
newest ideas as to what is mind, how the brain thinks, and the 
rest. 

“He propounds no theories of his own, he only sums up and 
presents the conclusions of the great scientific investigators as to 
the facts in the case. He offers them with conviction that is con- 
vineing, and for shame’s sake you cannot refuse’them. Their 
primary source is in hypotheses from which they are logically 
obligatory, but are not very thinkable. A molecule divisible into 
myriads of atoms does not mean any more to me, now that I am 
told there is an infinitesimal atom that is no longer divisible, than 
it did before; but I am charmed to know it. From time to time 
I have felt rather lost in a universe lost in infinite space; but now 
that I find tlhe suns of the universe may be safely estimated as 
something between sixty and sixty thousand millions, and that 
there are ‘in nature boundaries beyond which there is nothing,’ 
I find myself much more at home in the material frame of 
things. 

“To my profane perception the inferences are imaginably of the 
same quality with those which might be drawn from the small 
boy’s hypothesis that darkness is nothing but little fine black 
fuzz, but as no experiments have yet been founded on this hypoth- 
esis, and as a vast number of experiments, all tending to establish 
them have been founded on the other hypotheses, I am bound to 
accept the new scientific conceptions. In fact, I do not wish to re- 
fuse them. I find a joy in accepting them of the nature of that 
which Charles Lamb experienced in ‘ letting his mind ,bobulate in 
a vacuum.’ I have a personal modesty in bowing to them which 
is nationally enhanced.in me by the humiliating fact that we owe 
so very few of the new conceptions in science to the studies of 
American investigators: we are behind almost every other people 
in these.” 

“ But I don’t see,” the higher journalist protested, “ just where 
your notion of a subjective universe comes in.” 

“1 don’t know that I’ve greatly insisted on that notion. I mere- 
ly say that the investigations into material seem to demate- 
rialize it. They carry themselves to a point where appreciable 
matter seems to disappear, to vanish into something far thinner 
than smoke, to disperse themselves into ultraetherial spaces be- 
yond space. If I am not to manage this sort of universe sub- 
jectively, what am I to do with it? I am making bold to have a 
little hypothesis of my own, which if I could duly experiment with 
it, through mathematics and chemistry, might prove of the great- 
est comfort to the race. 

“ What if at the limits where matter ceases to be, say at a few 
miles beyond the farthest of those sixty or sixty thousand million 
suns, spirit should begin? Spirit would not find that difficult, 
for spirit knows neither time nor space, and would be as active 
and hospitable at the bounds ere everything knowable ceases, 
as it is in the midst of men and day.” 

“T think,” the higher journalist said, “you might find Ameri- 
cans enough to dress the balance of scientific investigation, which 
is now against us, by excursions on the line’ of your hypothesis. 
You might offer it to the Christian Scientists, or the Dowieites.” 

“ Now,” the thoughtful reader protested, “ you are beginning to 
be trivial, which is always a danger of yours. You have reached 
the limit where beyond which there is nothing in you.” 
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At ithe Corner of South and Beckman Sireets during the Storm 
The boys of the neighborhood are navigating the flooded streets in empty soap-boxes 
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A Scene at the Corner of West and Vesey Streets after the heavy Rains of last Week 
CMiars were flooded and, the streets inundated in many parts of the down-town district of the city 
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Berlin 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpvon, Fune 25, 1903. 

T is the cut of the hedges, or else the dropping of the “ h’s,” 

that first really convinces one that. this is England. In 

America I think one’s introduction to the verities of the 

country is to hear oneself hailed as “ boss.” On the Conti- 

nent there can be no question of what it is that strikes the 
same assureil note of individuality and welcome. It is the sight 
of a blue blduse. So that the railway porter who took my baggage 
the other day from the steamer to the train at the Hook of Hol- 
land stood for more than he knew. He was thinking of his tip, 
and I of hig blue blouse. Possibly, too, he was wondering what 
outlandish tongue, 
if any, I spoke. He 
had tried Dutch and 
English and German 
and French, and 
was desperately ad- 
dressing himself to 
Italian without get- 
ting a _ single re- 
sponse. But it was 
his own fault. The 
blouse was so very, 
so Continentally 
blue, and the plea- 
surings of twenty 
years came rushing 
back at the sight of 
it—three Paris ex- 
positions, and 
know not how many 
week ends in the 
same city, some 
bicyele tours’ in 


Brittany, walking 
trips through the 
French provinces 


with never a 

glimpse of an Eng- 

lishman or an 

American for weeks 

at a stretch, Switz- 

erland and its ram- 

A Uhlan Trumpeter : > bles, the inevitable 

Engraved by Bazin after the sketch by Detatlle journey down the 

Rhine, loiterings in 

f Holland, and so on 

and so on. (I could not explain all this to the mystified little 

Dutchman, but I hope the tip I gave not him, but his blouse, sat- 

isfied its wearer. He stowed my baggage at a nod in the Berlin 
car, and wert off to prowl for a less dubious victim. 

Holland at six o’clock on a brilliant May morning! I chose a 
seat by the window to look out on it. From the Hook to Berlin 
was a new route to me, but Holland is always and everywhere Hol- 
land. Theré is not a square mile in the country that could be 
mistaken for anywhere else. You may have to glance twice and 
even thrice at certain bits of France to be sure you are not in 
England, and longer still at parts of Switzerland to convince your- 
self it is not Italy. But Holland never looks anything but Hol- 
land, take if where and when and how you please. It has the 
unmitigated stamp of an absolute individuality. 

Holland once past, the run to Berlin confirmed one’s worst 
fears of German dulness.. It was a rich, fertile strip of the 
country, but hopelessly flat. One could have got out and had a 
game of billiards on it almost anywhere. I was reminded alter- 
nately of England and America—of England by the white-plastered, 
oak-beamed cottages and the plenteous cultivation; of America 
by the absence of hedges and country houses and estates and 
gardens, and by the open, unadorned, unsecluded aspect of things. 
There was little or nothing distinctively German about it, barring 
the inevitable peaked semi-military caps on the laborers’ heads, 
the number of women working in the fields, and the old men in 
charge of the level crossings whe stood at attention as we passed. 
It was not until we drew up at Hanover that I caught sight of any- 
thing that could only have happened in Germany. There was a 
youth on the platform, of a nervous, washed-out, insignificant 
appearance, the son, I should judge, of some small tradesman. He 
wanted badly to find out something or other about his train, and 
his way of finding out was to make little rushes at every official 
he came across, lift his hat, and then put it to him. I do not 
think it would have occurred to any one but a German to take off 
his hat to a railway conductor. There were centuries of sound 
Hohenzollern training in that little act. But as even I, a stranger, 
could have told him, you do not in Germany get things done for 
you that way. In Germany you are either above officialdom or 
beneath it; and if beneath it, then very much beneath it. The poor 
youth never stood a chance after once raising his hat. His in- 
feriority was made patent, and the conductors simply turned their 
backs on him. As we steamed out of the station he was still 
at it, the same deferential sweep of the hat meeting with the same 
failure. I really pitied him. It was so obvious he would have to 
lower his standards or emigrate. 

Berlin is the Chicago of Germany, in the rapidity of its growth 
if in ‘nothing else. To one who has not visited it for ten or twelve 
vears the place seems to have trebled and quadrupled itself. Very 


of 


likely it has; but what most impresses one is not the extent, but 
the quality, of its growth. It is the only modern city I know of 
that has managed to escape looking artificial. . Most foreigners 
complain that New York looks as though it had been hit off at 
a stroke and dumped down on Manhattan Island by contract. 


They inveigh against its deadly uniformity, its Euclidean lines, its 


prosaic precision. They say that it has been far too obviously 
mapped out by architects and surveyors instead of by nature. 
None of these charges could be brought against Berlin. The city, 
or most of it, at any rate, is as modern as New York, but the 
labor of building it has been most dexterously hidden. The 
Germans took hold of the problem of a Greater Berlin with the 
same intelligent foresight that they threw into their preparations 
for Sedan; and they have made it something considerably better 
than a mere chess-board of brick and stone and mortar. The streets 
have a curved and enticing spaciousness; they are shaded with 
avenues of trees, faultlessly asphalted, and clean with a clean- 
liness surpassing that of Paris. You would not call it a beautiful 
city, but handsome and imposing it certainly is. Electric cars, 
running with an American smoothness and comfort, traverse it in 
all directions, and along with the white buildings and the crystal- 
line air, give one at first an impression of an improved New York. 
The architecture is rather too florid for English or American 
taste, but, for all that, decidedly effective, and a drive from the 
Unter den Linden to Charlottenburg will take one past a suc- 
cession. of finer houses than either London or New York can show. 
And even the official architecture, in spite of the Kaiser’s directing 
patronage, has its points. There are no statues in the Siegesallee 
quite so unforgivable as those in Central Park and the streets of 
London. 

If Berlin may be taken as typical of the new Germany, the old 
days of plain living and high thinking seem well-nigh over. There 
may be plenty of high thinking done in the capital, but it certainly 
is no longer a city of conspicuously plain living. The rents are 
such as to open even a New-Yorker’s eyes, household expenses are 
proportionately severe, and the clubs, the theatres, the stores, and, 
above all, the hotels and restaurants, point in a direction that 
does not lead by any means to economy. There are hotels to-day 
in Berlin that rival and in some points even exceed the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the Carlton. True, they are not built for, and possi- 
bly are not greatly patronized by, the Berliners themselves, to 
whom the open-air café is still the choicest and most popular 
resort; but their mere presence suggests an emphatic change from 
the old ways. Berlin, in short, has been swept into the cosmopol- 
itan whirlpool, and though its social standards seem hardly quite 
fixed—for instance, it has no dinner hour—yet the advance all 
along the line in luxury and pleasure-seeking is palpable enough. 
An old Berliner who knows the world pretty well remarked to 
me, “I suppose there is no city in which so many people are liv- 
ing beyond their means as in the Berlin of to-day.” Twenty years 
ago such a statement would have been incredible, and fifty years 
ago impossible. 


University Students in Berlin 
After a drawing by Vogel 
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The Major jails to see the ditch beyond the fence, And awakes to the situation too late 


To save himself and his mount. 


Gets entangled with the reins, and— Sits up and swears 


THE STORY OF A SPILL 


As recorded by the cinematograph 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


N a paper written on the occasion of Gladstone’s interment at 
Westminster Abbey, in July, 1898, Canon Scott Holland thus 
recalled the first meeting of Gladstone and Ruskin. “ It was, 
curiously, far on in both Hves; but somewhere about the year 
1881." Canon Holland seems to have trusted to his memory, 

hence the discrepancy, for the meeting actually took place three 
years earlier, “” Mr. Ruskin had writ- 


MacArthur 


contents consist of extracts from an old journal concerning Rus- 
kin’s visit, the Letters, and two supplementary papers by Canon 
Scott Holland. But the finest fruit of that Hawarden visit was 
the fri¢ndship which sprang up between Ruskin and Mary Glad- 
stone (“ M. G.”), and the letters written by Ruskin to her, now 
published for the first time—a. rare memorial to Ruskin’s love for 

women and little children, or as he 


ten an article in the Ninetcenth Cen- 
tury, Which had profoundly stirred Mr. 
Giladstone, and it was suggested that it 
would be a happy opportunity for Mr. 
Ruskin to be invited to Hawarden.” 
(Later, we find that Gladstone had re- 
torted in the same magazine, and 
Ruskin writes to Mary Gladstone: “I 
wonder if vour father will-forgive my 
sending him a saucy message by his 
daughter, that T don't think he need 
have set himself in the Nineteenth 
Century to prove to this Nineteenth 
Century that ‘all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge’ were valueless.” ) 
Ruskin accepted the invitation to visit 
Hawarden, and he and Canon Holland 
arrived on the same train. “As we 
drove up [ discovered he had the dark- 
est view possible of his host, imbibed 
from his * Master’ Carlyle, to whose 
imagination he figured apparently as 
the symbol of all with which heowas at 
war. Ruskin was therefore extremely 
timid and suspicious, and had secured, 
in view of a possible retreat, a telegram 
Which might at any moment summon 
him home: this telegram loomed fargely 
the first day, and we were constantly 
under its menace. But as’ hour by 
hour he got happier, the references to 
its possible arrival came more and 
more rarely, and finally it became 


puts it for,“ sibyls and children and 
vestals and so on.” The Hon. George 
Wyndham’s preface and Scott Holland's 
papers amplify the glimpses of Rus- 
kin’s deeper mind and occasional refer- 
ences to the philosophy and_ politics 
tinctured by his view of the general 
waywardness of the world, but for the 
most part, the reader will prefer to 
dwell on the playfulness and _=af- 
fection in these Letters evoked by 
his admiration and love for the 
daughter of Hawarden. Noteworthy 
as the letters are in their added 
revelation or iteration of Ruskin’s 
teaching and views, they are more 
valuable in showing that a great man 
has his gentle, playful, and affectionate 
side. As Mr. Wyndham observes, “ the 
fun and feeling in these letters are so 
delicately fragile that any appreciation 
of the prophet’s *‘ message,’ also to be 
found in them here and there, would be 
not so much out of place as in the 
way.” There is but one regret—that 
the letters of “ M. G.” are not given 
also. 


Reference has been made to Canon 
Holland’s amusing account of Ruskin’s 
suspicious approach to Hawarden on 
his first visit, yet so complete was his 
host’s victory that on departing, Rus- 


purely mythical. The amusement of 
the meeting of the two lay in the 
absolute contrast between them at 
‘every point which 
could conceivably turn. The brimming 
optimism of Mr. Gladstone, hoping all things, believing everybody. 
eame Clashing up at every turn with the inveterate pessimism of 
Mr. Ruskin, who saw. nothing on every side but a world rushing 
‘headlong down into the pit.” This first meeting took place in 
January, IS878, and a second visit was made by Ruskin to Ha- 
warden in October of the same vear. Ruskin was born in Febru- 
ary, ISI9X, so that he was then nearing his three-score years. 
Gladstone's diary contains these brief allusions to the two visits 
of his great contemporary: 

“Jan, 12, 1878.—Mr. Ruskin came; we had much conversation, 
interesting of course, as it must always be with him. 

Jan, 15.—Myr. Ruskin went at In some respects an un- 
rivalled guest, and those important respects too. 


“Oct. 12. IST8.—Mr. Ruskin came: health better, and no 
diminution. of 
charm. 


Realism versus Romance 
** Hast ever been kissed, matden ?”’ 
conversations * Naw, but I've had my cheek bitten by a dawg” 


kin begged publicly to recant all that 
he had ever said or thought against 
Gladstone, and pledged himself to 
withdraw from print some unhappy 
phrase which he had used about him, 
and which it-now stung him with shame to remember. It was the 
thoroughly characteristic and consistent act of a frank, simple, hon- 
est. childlike nature. Three days after his departure, in his first 
letter to Mary Gladstone, he confirms his contrition and announces 
that the offensive passage has already been ordered expunged. 
Brantwoop, Coniston, LANCASHIRE, 18th Fanuary, 1878. 
MISS G ,—You are then yet at Ilawarden’?’ It has been 
ouly my doubt of your stay there that has prevented my letter of 
thanks from dutifully anticipating this lovely one of yours—after 
which, it feels itself very helpless and poor, not so much in actual 
words, as in ways of showing the pleasant hiding-places of the web of 
things one doesn't quite like to say; one’s flattered little prides being 
all threaded in among quite real and more close-set humilities—equally 
unspeakable—and quick little affections which one is greatly ashamed of 
for having grown so fast, and which one dares not tell of. But I will 
courageously say this letter of yours makes me very happy... . 
thank Fors and 
your sweet sister, very 
solemnly, for having 


“Oct. 13.—Walk 
with the Duke (of | 
Argyll), Mr. Ruskin | 
and party. 

“Oct. 14.—Walk | 
with Mr. Ruskin. 
Mr. Ruskin at din- | 
ner developed his po- 
litical opinions, | 
They aim the | 
restoration of the | 
Judaic system, and 
exhibit a mixture of 
virtuous absolutism 
and Christian social- 


ism. All his 
charming and be- 
nevolent manner. 
“Oct. 15.—Hood- 
bye to Mr. Ruskin, 
and off for London 
at 9:5 A.M.” ' 


The record of 
those two visits to 
Hawarden, and what 
passed between the 
eminent statesman 


and his “ unrivalled 
guest is chronicled 
in a little volume. 
just published. en- 


let me see your father, 
and understand him in 
his earnestness. How 
is it possible for the 
men who have known 
him long—to allow 
the thought of his 
course of conduct 
now, or at any other 
time, having been 
warped by ambition, 
to diminish the lustre 
and the power of his 
name? f[ have been 


grievously deceived 
concerning him my- 


self, and have once 
written. words about 
him which trust you 
at least. mayfever see. 
They shall be effaced 
hencefofward (I have 


written to cancel 
the page on which 
they are). If ever 


you see them, forgive 
me, and you will 
what it is to 


Your grateful and 
JoHN RUSKIN. 


It was Ruskin’s 
humor to eall M. 
teeta,” 
and the butler’s be- 
wilderment may be 
imagined when he 
received a letter ad- 
dressed as in the 


titled Letters to M. 
end H. @., by 
John 


tuskin. The 


The Letter that pussled the Butler 


accompanying  fac- 
simile. 
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THE NEW HENDRIK HUDSON 


Plans have just been completed for the construction of a new bridge at Spuyten Duyvil, New York. 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


It is to be built as a memorial to Hendrik Hudson, the first white man 


to sail up the river which bears his name. The bridge will be finished and opened to the public in September, 1909, the three-hundredth anniversary of Hudson's discovery 
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R'S WEERLY 


Drawn by George Gibbs 


WINS! 
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A Twentieth-century F airy-land — Lower New York at Night, viewed from the Brooklyn Bridge 
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Lighting a Metropolis 


T takes eight thousand men to light New York city for twenty- 
four hours. In order’ that we who have a penchant for 
moving may flit from the Battery to The Bronx, and still 
command the convenience of turning on and off a flood of 
light at will by the twist of a screw or the scratching of a 

lucifer, there are gas-mains extending over every part of the city, 
covering, it is estinjated, about two thou- 
sand five hundred. miles,—two-thirds of the 


time holds undisputed sway, but many who still count themselves 
young can remember when coal-oil furnished a large percentage of 
the domestic lighting, and even now on the lower East Side, among 
the densely settled tenement districts, lamps and candles are much 
in evidence. This, however, is largely a matter of economy, for 
with few exceptions the oldest houses are fitted with fixtures for 
gas. The upper West End and Harlem, 
with The Bronx, and the remaining resident 
portion of the city, use gas almost ex- 


way across the broadest part of the United 
States. During the cold days of last De- 
+ cember the amount of coal used for manu- 
'™ facturing gas Amounted in one day to thir- 
ty-five hundred tons. These figures repre- 
sent, in a small way, the progress of a 
typical American city during the last 
seventy years. Incredible ‘as it may 
seem, no longer ago than 1826, Manhattan 
was illuminated by candle-light and whale- 
oil. All the wealth in the world feould 
comnrand no better. One hundred gyears 
avo the use of gas and electricity as it is 
employed to-day, was regarded very much 
us we of this age regard the possibility of 
rapid transit to the moon. Thinking men 
and scientists alike scoffed at the idea of 
producing light without a wick. The Lon- 
don press also failed to foresee the future, 
for when the question of a new method of 
lighting was agitated, long columns of 
ridicule graced the morning editions, and, 
to illustrate how the discovery of gas was 
venerally regarded, it may be recalled that 
one waggish editor expressed his views on 
the question in verse, as follows: 
We thankful are that sun and moon 
Are placed so very high 
That no tempestuous man might reach 
s And tear them from ‘the sky: 
Were it not so, we soon should find 
That some reforming ass 
Would start, perhaps, to snuff them out 
And light the world with gas. 


In spite of opposition, however, gas soon 
came into common use, and now, after hav- 
ing served its purpos® for a century, there 
is every indication tha ‘too, will go the 
way of the candle, and ifSpission be per- 
formed by electricity. 

It is a wonderful day and 
we live. The ideas that we scouted 
vesterday are commonplaces to-day, and to- 
morrow may be relegated to the scrap 
heaps of an intellectual past. When we are 
told that in fifty years from now the won- 
ders of this age will suffer in comparison 
with the wonders of that, we lend a listen- 
ing ear and a believing mind. In the light 
of the marvellous progress founded upon 
scientific discoveries and their application 
for the benefit of man, a thoughtful pessi- 
mist is a logical impossibility. 

Few things in the range of human ad-; 
vancement present a more _ interesting 


in which 


clusively, both as an illuminant and as a 
fuel. Over seventy-five thousand prepay- 
ment meters are in use in the greater city, 
and almost every apartment of ordinary 
accommodation is fitted with a gas-range. 
The prepayment meter is a contrivance ar- 
ranged on the principle of a telephone box. 
Twenty-five cents dropped into a slot opens 
a valve, which measures out twenty-five 
cents worth of gas into a small reservoir. 
When this is consumed, another quarter 
may be dropped in, and in this way the 
housewife may keep tab on her gas bill as 
she goes. 

Since the introduction of electric lights 
some twenty years ago, that method of 
illumination has become exceedingly popu- 
lar. The partisans of electricity assert 
that such rapid progress is made in the 
field of electrical invention, that in the 
course of the next ten years electricity 
will have largely taken the place of gas. 
Its superiority as a light is unquestioned, 
its only handicap being its greater expense. 
To remedy this, the genius of the world’s 
great inventors is striving to produce me- 
chanical results that will. make electric 
light and power so cheap as to bring them 
within reach of the masses. That electric 
lighting will entirely eliminate gas in the 
business districts within the next five years 
is conceded without a question. A canvass 
of the leading architects and real-estate 
firms in New York city resulted in a 
unanimous statement that 100 per cent. of 
the business buildings, and 98 _ per 
cent. of the resident buildings erected 
within the last two years in New York 
city, have been equipped exclusively with 
electrical fixtures. Seven-eighths of the 
sky-scrapers erected within that period 
maintain their own plant, the voltage 
ranging from 110 to 116, which furnishes 
both illumination and motor-power for the 
elevators. 

The underground railway, now in course 
of construction, will also be lighted .en- 
tirely with electric lights. ten 
to sixteen thousand electric lamps of 
from sixteen to thirty-two candle-power 
will be necessary. The stations, placed at 
distances of 1700 feet apart, will also be 
brilliantly lighted, as will the cars them- 
selves. 


study to the student of political and social 
economy than the evolution of a modern 


The subway plant will be located on the 
extreme West Side, between Fifty-seventh 


city in its adaptation of public utilities for Shae 

the benefit of its population. To-day the wens and Fifty-eighth streets. 

question of illuminating New York city is — gtr? oT oe While gas has made great inroads on 
an all important one. The problem of fur- by Electricity coal as a fuel, electricity is as yet almost 


nishing light and power provides labor for 

many hands. In order that current be 

ti ‘nsmitted to the business portion and to the outlying resident 
sections, covering many square miles in area, there lie under every 
mile of pavement in the city an average of seven miles of structure. 
About one-third of this structure is for the transmitting of elec- 
tricity. In the resident portion of the city, gas at the present 


entirely confined to the lighting field, for 

no invention has been perfected that will 
regulate heat in the degree necessary for cooking purposes. In 
some of the larger hotels and clubs, however, electricity is em- 
ployed for cooking specialties where merely a uniform heat is re- 
quired, and for the same purpose electric heat is satisfactory in 
the laundry. 
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THE BUSIEST SPOT IN NEW YORK AFTER DARK 


At midnight in Newspaper Row several thousand men are at work collecting and printing the news of the world for the early editions of the great metropolitan dailies. The light- 


ine of these buildings in the neighborhood of City Hall Park 


is an important part of the labor of the 8000 men which it takes to light New York city for twenty-four hours 
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Miss Margaret Louise Buchwalter as ‘‘ The Princess “*Faquenetia”’ (Miss Bessie Botes), and *‘ Costard,” a 
of France”’ Clown (Marion Evans) 


‘* Ferdinand, King of Navarre" (Helen Creelman), ‘“* The Princess of France’’ (Margaret Louise Buchwalter), and 
‘Rosaline”’ (Fessie Ames), in a Scene from the Play 


“LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST’’ GIVEN BY COLLEGE GIRLS 


A performance of Shakespeare’s comedy was given recently by the Senior Dramatic Society of Smith College, in which 
| all the parts were taken by members of the graduating class 
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MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO 


Miss Taliaferro is one of the youngest actresses now on the stage. She made her first success as “Esther” in 
Zangwill’s “Children of the Ghetto" when she was twelve years old, and some years later created the réle of the 
“Faery Child” in the first American production of W. B. \ eats's drama ‘‘The Land of Heart's Desire.” In the 
recent revival of Mr. Yeats’s play by the Irish Literary Society, Miss Taliaferro again took the part of the Child 
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Another View of the System in Operation—the Line here crosses the Street at Right Angles 


THE FIRST SUSPENDED ELECTRICAL SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


The only suspended electric railway system in existence is soon to be opened in Germany. It has been built between Barmen, Flberfeld, and Wohwinkel, and runs for most of 
the way over the river Wupper. It was found impossible to make a surface railway ef the line, as there was no available land to spare for it and an underground road would 
have been too costly; so the plan of suspending the system albiove the river was decided upon as a way out of the difficulty. It ts believed that the suspended railway system 
will solve the problem of high-specd passenger traffic abroad, and already there are projects on foot for a hundred-mile-an-hour suspension line between London and Brighton 
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MISSING 


An Idyll OF ad Vacation Time 
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“ Good-by. Puioy voursclf, and Iet Bobby have lots of sunshine. 
be all right.’ (Aside.) ** Now for the first good time since I've been tied up.” 


Oh, Pil 


“ Great, this being Swept— Gee! I wish I knew some one down here!” 


3. 


Wi MMMM. ir = 


4. 


* Yer think it's robbery,—hey! Ain't dis de beach? 
far away jrom home wil'out yer wije, mister?” 
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What're ve doin’ so 


“A basket party. Havin’ lots of fun,too. H-m-m-m! It was at one 
of those I first met my wife” 


\ 


“Gwendolin, come here! Sir, how dare you?” 
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Correspondence 


AN ECHO FROM THE FOURTH 


Burra.o, New York, Fuly 4, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The “ Glorious Fourth” is here again. We celebrate with 
bonfires, fireworks, and other demonstrations, our joy at the 
triumph of Democracy over a century ago. 

In nothing else is the difficulty of reducing the theories of gov- 
ernment to practice so clearly seen as in the failure of the people 
to retain their sovereignty. In theory they still have it, in fact, 
it has shipped away from them. 

The individual delegates to others his atomie share of this 
sovereignty. He has yet to learn that to delegate sovereignty is 
to abdicate it. In fact the people do not govern, nor nominate, 
ner choose those who govern in. their name. The boss nominates, 
commercialism reigns, and the people acquiesce, having lost 
capacity for both indignation and resistance. The Fourth of 
July is a good date for us to determine whether explosions are 
or are not effective as a corrective of bad government. It seems 
tolerably obvious that organized continuity is a necessity if we 
would oppose the organized continuity of political machines; the 
organized continuity of a press largely under the sway of those 
machines; the continuity of the slavery of officials who owe their 
nominations to those machines; the continuity of apathy, toler- 
ance, moral cowardice, and a timidity which says “don’t touch 
American institutions,” even when these words cover the malig- 
nant growth that is eating the heart of the Republic. 

The representatives of the people to whom have been delegated 
the oflice of agent to do their will, are the slaves of the party boss 
who dominates, by the power over nomination, which he has 
usurped. And yet we celebrate the Fourth with readings of the 
Declaration and firecrackers and speeches because Democracy 
is not a failure—yet. It is still an ideal possible of achievement. 
What is needed is a fresh start. We have travelled from king to 
boss because we have allowed the boss to do what the people 
ought themselves to do, that is, guide, and direct legislators, veto, 
and perhaps imitate legislation, and unseat as well as elect the 
nominees of the bosses. I am, sir, 

Lewis STOCKTON. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


New York. Fune 24, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—Permit me to correct a slight error in the admirable edi- 
torial on American shipping in your issue of the 13th tstant. 
You say that the United States “at this hour have sailing under 
the American flag only two American-built transatlantic steamers, 
to wit, the St. Paul and Nt. Louis.” You have overlooked the 
existence of the steamships Aroonland and Finland, of the Red 
Star line, and of the steamships Massachusetts and Mississippi, 
of the Atlantic Transport line, both of which lines are owned by 
the International Mercantile Marine Company. The two first- 
named began their first voyages in June and October, respectively, 
of 1902, the other two in February and April, respectively, of this 
vear. Originally, the Atlantic Transport line contracted for six 
American-built ships, two to be of 13,400 tons gross register each, 
two to be of 10,425 gross tons each, and two to be of 8,900 gross 
tons each. The first two they have since sold to the Pacifie Mail 
Steamship Company. To give an idea of the comparative cost of 
building ships in the United States and in Great Britain, the 
former president of the Atlantic Transport Company, in a letter 
to the United States Commissioner of Navigation, dated October 
17, 1901, stated that two ships under contract with British builders 
each cost $1,419,120. “ The same identical ship built at the works 


5 “ PARSIFAL” AND MR. CONRIED 


New York, Fune 30, 1903 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—Having come to rely upon thé WeekLy’s judgment on 
musical affairs as expressed in your critical editorials, I venture 
to make an appeal through your columns for a saner and more 
sensible view of the question of an American production of 
Wagner's, “ Parsifal,” which is just now agitating the musical 
public of two continents. The question seems to hinge upon a 
point of artistic honor: Has Mr. Heinrich Conried, the new direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera House, a moral right to produce 
Wagner’s “ Parsifal ” in defiance of the wishes of Wagner’s widow 
and executrix, and those of the composer himself? It is admitted 
that Wagner was strongly opposed to the production of “ Parsifal ” 
elsewhere than at Bayreuth, for reasons of artistic fitness. He 
doubted, quite properly, if his “ sacred-stage-festival play,” as he 
called it, could be adequately given except under the conditions 
obtaining at the Bayreuth Festival Theatre; and Frau Wagner's 
vigorous objection to Mr. Conried’s plan is based, ostensibly, upon 
a regard for her husband's wishes,—despite her notorious indiffer- 
ence’ to his desires and ideas in other matters pertaining to the 
conduct of the Bayreuth performances. There is no question at 
all, however, that her opposition to any plan looking to the de- 
struction of her monopoly of “ Parsifal” is occasioned by wholly 
commercial considerations. The special copyright restrictions upon 
the stage performance of “ Parsifal” anywhere in Germany but 
at Bayreuth have made the opera for her an immensely profitable 
possession. Those who wanted to hear “ Parsifal” in its entirety 
were compelled to go to the little Bavarian city and to pay what- 
ever Wagner's widow chose to exact from them for the privilege 
of hearing the master’s swan song. They could hear “ Parsifal “ 
in the inevitably unsatisfactory concert version, if they choose, but 
if they wished to hear it given as Wagner planned it to be given. 
there was nothing for it but to go to Bayreuth; and Frau Wagner 
reaped the profits. For it is “ Parsifal” that has kept the Bay- 
reuth enterprise alive during the last twenty vears; no one goes 
there nowadays to hear the “ Ring” or “ Tristan”.or “ Meister- 
singer,” for one can hear them much better given elsewhere— 
notably in America. 

So much for the objections of Wagner’s widow. The question 
of a regard for Wagner’s wishes is a graver one. Would it be 
possible to give at the Metropolitan Opera House, under more 
or less conventional operatic conditions, a performance of “ Parsi- 
fal” which should be adequately representative? that is the essen- 
tial point. I should say yes, unquestionably. No doubt those who have 
heard Wagner’s masterwork at Bayreuth would miss the unique 
and reverent atmosphere which surrounds the performances at the 
Festival Theatre; but is it conceivable that a performance of such a 
work as “ Parsifal ” would be received in anything but the most re- 
spectful and appropriate spirit, even at the Metropolitan Opera 
House? And is it conceivable, again, that Mr. Conried, excellent and 
experienced stage manager that he is, would put before the most ex- 
acting musical public in the world an inadequate or inferior pro- 
duction of Wagner’s great work? Granted that Wagner would 
almost certainly withhold his consent from the undertaking were 
he alive to-day: but “ Parsifal” belongs to the world, and only 
incidentally to Bayreuth. It is preposterous that one of the world’s 
supreme masterpieces should be held as the exclusive property of 
a fifth-rate German municipality. 

I am, sir, 
GeorceE WARRINGTON TOWNSEND. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


of the New York Shipbuilding Company will cost us a little over » ‘= . 
$1,846,800," he said. The same company is building two of the ; ai ew YorK, Tune 29, 1903. 
smaller ships for $729,000 each, and company is building . 7° the Editor of Harper's eckly: 
the other two at the same price. Identically the same ships were Sir,—In these days of scrap-books and tabloid literature it be- 
built the same vear for this line in Great Britain. one of which comes necessary for the man of varied mental interests to tabulate 
cost $534,600, the other costing $486,000. The cost of operation, as and systematically record each new development of critical skill 
vou say, is much higher under the American than under a foreign that his eye encounters, if he be at all literary In his pares. 
flag. And this explains, of course, why American-built ships, oper- The page of “ Books and Bookmen ” in your issue of June 20th, 
ated under the American flag, cannot profitably compete with fairly bristles with good things in the form of compact reasoning 
foreign vessels. When to this is added the subsidies and bounties impelled by the charm of a manner most genial. Such a page fits 
paid by foreign governments to their ships, amounting in 1899, handily into a scrap-book, and in my estimation is entitled to that 
at the last compilation made by the United States Commissioner honor because of its artistic finish and suggestiveness. 
of Navigation, $26,355,641, unaided American ships, it must be With respect to the quoted and condemning reference to the 
obvious, cannot compete. average instructor in English, I heartily endorse the sentiment of 

It is of some significance that, previous to the construction of . Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, and I, would further urge the need of opening 
the new American-built steamships above-named, all of the ships up these positions to men and women of decided ability and worth 
belonging to the lines mentioned were British-built, although in the world of letters. Even among our colleges the system in 
American capital controlled them. It has been publicly announced vogue is somewhat faulty, as a large percentage of students who 
by the chief officials of the lines that the reason they placed the have successfully passed their examinations very often show a poor 
orders in America instead of British shipyards was because of understanding and appreciation of good literature. — 
their expectation that Congress would pass the then pending ship- A teacher of English and literature to do effective work, must 
subsidy bill. The failure of that measure has checked all tendency be in love with his calling, be possessed of tact and erudition, have 
to build ships in the United States for the transatlantic trade. great adaptive power, and in the spirit of enthusiasm he must al- 
Had it been enacted, quite Lkely more, if not all, of the ships of ways endeavor to cultivate simple methods, through which he may 
those lines would hereafter have been built in this country, and impart to beginners a few of his manifold ideas. 
thus American ships would have gradually superseded foreign If one were to ask a certain number of graduates fresh from the 
ships where the competition is most keen. The suggestion is even grind of their daily tasks, to separately sit down and write ; 
made that recently built American ships may be placed under a simple business letter, the probabilities are that such a — 
foreign flag to reduce the expense of their operation. would bring forth a general admission of incapability in that direc- 

I am, sir, tion. I am, sir, 
_R. JouN F. FARLEY. 
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A Question of Titles 


Tue City Treasurer of Edinburgh, Colonel 
Sir Robert Cranston, who has lately been 
knighted by King Edward, was called upon 
recently by a commercial traveller, who 
wished to see the colonel on business. As 
Sir Robert, like most of his associates, is 
of the volunteer corps, not of the regular 
army, the traveller’s inquiry was for Mr. 
Cranston. Colonel Cranston, he was _ in- 
formed, was out. 

“Oh, very well; can I see Mr. 
then?” (mentioning another member of the 
firm). 

“ Major is out, too.” 

“ And is Mr. out, also?” 

“T am sorry to say that Captain 
just left to attend a musketry class.” 

The exasperated traveller turned to go, 
when he was recalled and asked if he 
wished to leave any message. 

“Well,” he replied, “it’s of no conse- 
quence, but you might just say, if you think 
of it, that Lord Wolseley looked in.” 


has 


Max Beerbohm’s Logic 


Wuewn George Bernard Shaw, the brilliant 
playwright and aa resigned his position 
as dramatic critic of the London Saturday 
Review, he was asked by the manager of the 
paper to suggest a successor. It did not take 
Mr. Shaw long to decide upon the man best 
fitted to succeed him, and he recommended 
Max Beerbohm, the well-known writer and 
caricaturist, who had contributed some nota- 
ble articles to the Saturday. Mr. Beerbohm 
was sent for and offered the position. He 
accepted readily; but when it came to the 
question of salary there was a hitch. Mr. 
Shaw, said the manager, was getting such 
and such pay, but he presumed that Mr. 
Beerbohm, being comparatively  inexperi- 
enced, would scarcely expect so much. 

“Oh yes, I shall.” rejoined Mr. Beer- 
bohm, decisively; “ indeed, I shall expect 
more. You see,” he explained, “as Shaw 
knows the drama thoroughly, it was perfect- 
ly easy for him to write about it. Whereas 
I know nothing about it, and it will be 
shockingly hard work.” 


Diseases of Metals 


CERTAIN metallurgists in Germany have 
come to the conclusion that metals are 
capable of being infected with diseases. A 
leading scientist, Professor Heyn, has found 
that, in the injury done to copper from over- 
heating, the metal is poisoned with what he 
calls copper protoxide, a disorder which 
causes sickness and structural weakness. 
Steel that has been poisoned by hydrogen is 
deteriorated until it becomes almost as brit- 
tle as glass. Another scientist has discov- 
ered a certain kind of tin pest which in- 
habits roofs. He found also that when the 
diseased metal was brought into contact with 
healthy tin the latter soon became infected 
and was finally destroyed. 


What We Pay for Our Lives 


An authority on life-insurance matters 
has been gathering some striking statistics 
on the subject of insurance policies and pay- 
ments. In 9333 cities and towns in the 
United States during the year 1902 the total 
distribution to policy- -holders and their ben- 
eficiaries exceeded $320,000,000. In the dis- 
tribution of this sum among the larger 
cities New York holds first place, $22,945.- 
475 of the total sum having been distributed 
here in 1902. Philadelphia follows the 
metropolis with a record of receipts aggre- 
gating $8,926,098. Chicago holds third 
place with a reeord of $6,922,457. In each 
case these figures show an advance over 
those of the preceding year, which fact has 
led our authority into making some inter- 
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esting prophecies. At the rate of distri- 
bution recorded for the past year, it is esti- 
mated that the life-insurance companies of 
New York (exclusive of Brooklyn) are 
pledged to pay something like $460,000,000 
to the citizens of Manhattan within the next 
twenty years; while Philadelphia will re- 
ceive $180,000,000, Chicago $140,000,000, 
Brooklyn $140,000,000, and Boston $120,- 
000,000. As more than ten thousand mill- 
ion dollars in policies are carried in this 
country at the present time, the rate of in- 
crease suggests astounding possibilities for 
the future. 


Education in Italy 


THE masses in Italy seem to be in a bad 
way, and, according to the recent census, 
they are improving but slowly. Ten years 
ago, it appears, 61.9 per cent. of the Italians 
were unable either. to read or write; while 
to-day the number of illiterates has been 
diminished only to 48.5 per cent. This, how- 
ever, is the figure for the entire population. 
In the northern portion of the country pros- 
perous conditions and compulsory educa- 
tion have largely decreased the illiteracy, 
the percentage of persons unable to read or 
write now being in the neighborhood of 14 
per cent. But the southern sections show no 
such improvement; there the percentage of 
ignorance is between 80 and 90, with no in- 
dications of immediate improvement. 


Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs. WINSLOWw’s SOOTHING SYKUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, — wind colic, and 


_ is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[{ Adz 


FRICE for the TEETH. 


cases of Coughs and Colds. 


IF YOUR PHYSICIAN 
prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it will be well 
to use Borpen'’s Peertess Branp Evaporatep Cream to get 
a rich, deliciously flavored milk food, perfectly sterilized ac 
cording to latest sanitary methods. For general household 
uses. Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[{Adr.] 


BrIGuTNess of mind and strength of body come only from 
perfect digestion. Make the stomach strong with AnnorT’s, 
the Original Angustura Bitters.—[{ Adv. ] 


Love thy neighbor and love the most delicious, sparklin 
Champagne on sale, CooK’s IMPEKIAL EXTRA Dry —[Adv. 


Use RROWN’S Camphorated | DENTI- 


25 cents a jar.—[ Adv. 


— 


Piso’s CuKe FOR CONSUMPTION always gives relief in 
25 cents.—|[ A ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or 


a clear complexion, he and she 


can have both; that is, if the 
skin is naturally transparent— 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nat- 
ure or work, but of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no matter 
how much; buta little is enough 
if you use it often. 


Established over 100 years. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


A FEAST for THE EYE, THE PALATE and 


THE REASON: 


— ne EYE because it lends itself to attractive forms, 


For ALAT because of the great variety of appetiz- 
THE p ing dishes that can be prepared with it. 
For because with it the brain, bone and 
THE REAS \ brawn are properly nourished—the 
whole human organism symmetrically developed by it. 
This is true because every element of the body has an 
exact food counterpart in Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 
even the proportions being the same. 

Will you please your senses and show your SENSE by 
using SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT, the most porous 

and therefore the most digestible of food s. Sold by all 
grocers. Send for the “Vital Question” (cook book) FREE. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 


Sanatorium on Great Diamond 


VORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE, Unrivalled views 
of the Maine Coast and many islands of world - famous 
CASCO BAY. Superb accommodations for 15 patients. 
20 minutes’ sail from Portland. Steamer every hour. For 
address CHAKLES EK, FiLes, Manager, 


further information, 


GREAT DIAMOND ISLAND, MAINE 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Hovusenoip Uses 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. 
subject to trial and approval. 
for Booklet. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 

(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excei/ence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. Jonnson QUINN, Prop. 


Agents want 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Back Bay STATIONS. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


and LIQUOR HARITSCTRED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr.J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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OT daring to take her into hisfconfidence, he waited, even- 

ing after evening, for her to place herself under favoring 
conditions—to take up the wparying tale of the sea, and 
to rest her eyes and brain §y staring at the glistening 
array of steel on the wall. \She eapriciously and viva- 
ciously declared that she would have {nothing more to do with 
either, that she would divert her mind bX polishing up her neglect- 
ed accomplishment of stenography (from \practice of which he had 
rescued her by marriage), and whilé he Vidgeted and made occa- 
sional more or less adroit references to fhe story, which he pre- 
tended to admire, she translated into hferoglyphics the random 
thoughts of her brain. 

* For if I make a widow of. myself some night,” she said, “ and 
an angel of yon, Tommie, and escape execution, I will need to earn 
my living, don't you see? But if you like that horrid story, sup- 
pose you read to me from where I left off, and I'll take it down 
for practice.” 

He had committed himself, and was bound to the task. He be- 
gan at the top of the page and read, but she mercifully stopped 
him part way to the bottom, so that she might transcribe her notes 
and verify. This measured her interest in the story, and as he had 
none himself he gladly ceased, and she began her transcription. 
While waiting for her he glanced at*the ornament on the wall. It 
was bright, pleasing to the eye—astistie in finish and design. It 
attracted his gaze, and having sedured it, held it; for the longer 
he looked the less inclined he felt) to look elsewhere, and at last, 
with the knife filling his vision to the exclusion of the fork and 
steel, his eyelids drooped and his (senses left him. 

When he wakened he was on/his knees, with hands clasped in 
supplication before his wife, who, with tears in her eyes, but with 
laughter quivering on her > ose fact, nearly hysterical, had 
arisen from her chair with her pencil and note-book. 

“Why, Tom,” she said, “ what 7 natter with you? You 
were not yourself; it was so abst ‘idiculous. Did you go 
to sleep, and do you talk in your 4leep, as [walk in mine?” 

“Did I? 
Yes, perhaps I did doze off—in the chair. Did Tget up?” 

“Yes, and got down—on your knees to me, with your eyes im- 
passionedly fixed on mine—oh, it was so funny, but it frightened 
me; you were so intensez-and you delivered yourself of—well, I 
took it down in shorthand, and I'll transcribe it first, and then 
read.” 

He sat down in his chair, and she worked busily for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: “ Now, I'll read first what I took down from 
that horrid sea-story, and you take the book and follow me to see 
if I've made mistakes.” @ 

lle picked up the book from the floor, found the page, and 
scanned it while she read from her copy as follows: 

sey Which had blown, at times, with a force that nearly 
amounted to a little gale, was lulling and becoming uncertain, as 
though awed by the more violent power that was gathering along 
the borders of the sea, in the direction of the neighboring con- 
tinent. Each moment the eastern puffs of air lost their strength 
and became more and more feeble, until, in an ineredibly short 
period, the heavy sails were heard flapping against the masts— 
a frightful and ominous calm succeeding.’ ” 


MORGAN ROBERTSON: 


A Story in Two Parts.—Part il. 


“ Now,” she said, “ did I make any mistakes in this?” 

“No,” he answered, “ word for word it is correct.” 

“Very well. You know I stopped you at this point, and when I 
had written it out in long hand, I said ‘I’m ready. Go on, and 
turned to a new page; but you, instead of reading more, dropped 
the book, got down on your knees, and—just listen—you uttered 
this in tones of the utmost cistress: 5 

“*Sir, my life is in your hands; but as to my body, in rela- 
tion to that which you would persuade me to, my soul shall sooner 
be separated from it, through the violence of your arms, than I 
shall condescend to your request.’ ”’ 

“And I said that in my sleep?” inquired the amazed Bever- 
ton. 
“You did,” laughed his wife, “in the most plaintive, piping 
feminine accents imaginable. You were a perfect picture of virtue 
in distress. What were you dreaming of?” 

“TI don’t remember. Isn't this the page”—he glanced at the 
book—" that. you were reading when you fell asleep the other 
evening?” 

“ Yes, I think so; but I was looking at the knife when I dropped 
off.” 

“So was I,” he responded, “ Now, this is one of Cooper’s tales, 
written, I think, about the middle of this century; and, though 
it is full of nautical language, there is nothing in it, up to this 
page, that resembles this prayerful speech of mine, or your repre- 
hensible language the other evening, which you uttered, by the 
way, in hoarse, masculine tones.” 

“ Did 1?” she asked. “ What did I say?” 


“Something about ‘eight bells’ and ‘all hands drunk.’” I've 
forgotten it all; but did you ever listen to any sailor yarns? Have 


you ever read any sea-stories besides this? 

“IT never saw a sailor in my life, that I know of. I never read 
a sea-story, either, and never shall. I don’t like them.” 

“Then it isn’t the book, Grace, that affects us; it must be the 
knife. It is merely a bright object which, if looked at steadily, 
‘will put a person into a hypnotic sleep. At least, that is what I 
have heard.” 

“And then we talk,” she said. “ But why should you talk like 
a virtuous maiden and I like a bad man?” 

“TI don’t know,” he said. “I know very little of hypnotism.” 

“Thomas Beverton,” she said, with mock severity, “did you 
ever listen to a prayer from a helpless female in your power?” 

“No,” he answered, laughing. “ No, I swear it. I’ve always 
done the praying myself.” 

“IT suppose so,” she rejoined, with a pout. Then, rising, she 
added: “If you are going to talk in your sleep, I’m going to 
listen, and I'll know all about your love affairs, remember that.” 

And with this truly feminine disposition of the question, she 
went to bed. 

Beverton secured a broom from the kitchen and, reaching up, 
unhooked the carving-set and examined each piece carefully. The 
fork was a fork, the steel a steel, the knife a knife—simple in de- 
sign and workmanship—such as could be found in any hardware 
store; but the knife possessed one slight peculiarity that his ques- 
tioning eye noticed. Though it was ground in the conventional 
bowie-knife shape, yet the blade as a whole had more curve than 
is usual in carving-knives, while the long concave in the back of 
the blade, near the point, was very short and deep. A further 
exaggeration of these peculiarities would have given the blade the 
look of a Moorish scimitar; but, even so, would have carried no 
occult significance to Beverton’s mind, and, as it certainly did 
possess an unpleasant and material connection with the problem 
before him, he decided to remove it. Putting on his hat and over- 
coat, he took the three pieces out to the back yard and hurled 
them, one by one, over the fence into a deep snow-drift. Then he 
returned and, as was his custom, read until sleepy. 

It was two hours later before the desired condition arrived, and 
laying down his book, he discovered that he had not bolted his 
untrusty wife in her room. He arose and looked in, only to see 
that her bed was empty. He called, but she did not answer, and, 
thoroughly awake now, he ran through the rooms of the house, 
but did not find her. As he reached the dining-room, however, 
to don his hat and coat, he saw her enter from the kitchen. She 
was in her nightdress, which was wet with clinging snow; in her 
eyes was the lightless stare of somnambulism, and in her hand 
the knife. In spite of his temperament, Beverton shivered as he 
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watched her expressionless stare, then re- 
membering his friend’s instructions, pulled 
himself together, and said: 

“ Drop that knife. Drop it at once.” 

The knife clattered onthe floor; he ad- 
vanced, picked it up, and placed it on the 
sideboard. Then he faced her, calm and de- 
termined, resolved to solve the problem. 

“Why do you walk in your sleep?” he de- 
manded. She stood quiescent before him; 
and though her features moved with inward 
emotion, she did not reply. 

“Why do you walk in your sleep?” he 
again demanded. “ Answer me.” 

“To save myself,” she said, slowly, and 
in plaintive, aggrieved tones. 

“From whom?” asked Beverton. 

“From my enemy—who would kill me.” 

“Who is your enemy? Why would he 
kill you?” 

“1 do not know. I know I must kill him, 
or he will kill me.” 

“ This is nonsense,” said Beverton, sternly, 
warming to the problem. 

“ Nonsense?” Her face seemed troubled, 
as though the mind behind was in doubt. 

“Rank nonsense. No one would harm 
you. Every one loves you. What makes 
you think he would kill you?” 

“He tried.” The set face of the young 
wife took on an expression of fright and 
hortor. “He met me when I was looking 
for him, trying to explain. He clutched me 
by the throat. He would have killed me if 
he could. He will kill me yet if I cannot 
explain.” 

“When did he choke you?” asked Bever- 
ton. “ Where was it?” he asked, with per- 
spiration starting from his forehead, and 
an incident of his childhood in his mind. 

“In the hall—the long hall.” 

“Tle was a baby,” ventured Beverton. 
“Tlow could he harm you?” 

She waited a moment, as though the ques- 
tion puzzled-her, then said: 

“A baby, yes. I was a baby, too.” 

“Where was this long hall?’ 

Again the play of emotion on her features, 
but no answer. 

“ Was it in a hotel?” 

“A hotel, yes.” 

“What hotel? Where was it?” 

“The Mansion House, Main Street, 
Buffalo.” 

Beverton shook in the knees. She had 
named the hotel where his parents had 
stopped while travelling—where he had last 
walked in his sleep. 

“Grace,” he said; as firmly and gently as 
he could with his tongue trembling against 
the roof of his mouth. “He did not mean 
to hurt you: he did not know you at the 
time. He will never hurt you. You must 
never seek him again, either to kill or ex- 
plain to him. He is satisfied.” 

“Has he forgiven? Does he realize that 
—that—I—that—” 

Her face became troubled again, and she 
reached forth her hands, clutching at the 
air, as though trying to grasp the elusive 
memory. 

“Yes, he has forgiven,” said Beverton, 
steadier of voice now at the apparent suc- 
cess of the experiment. “And you will 
never seek him again, will you? It is all 
settled now.” 

“All settled.” she repeated, while her 
countenance softened. 

“ You will not worry any more, will you?” 

“No more. It is all settled. He has for- 
given me.” 

“You will never walk in your sleep again, 
will you, Grace?” 

"No, it is all settled. He has forgiven 
me.” 

Had Beverton sent her to bed now he 
might have spared himself a life-long puz- 
zle which ever baffled solution; but, with 
fairly good command of himself, he yielded 
to curiositv, and asked: 

“What had you done to him? What had 
he to forgive?” 

Her face became convulsed; the query 
seemed a blow that gave her agony. With 
arms extended and fingers clutching again, 
she tottered, but did not fall; and he merei- 
lessly repeated the question. She did not 
answer, and he, blindly desirous of prompt- 
ing her, reached for the knife on the side- 
board. 

an it anything to do with this?” he 
asked. 

“The scimitar,” she exclaimed, hoarsely. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Every issue of the magazine is beautifully illustrated and contains one 
hundred and twenty or more pages, each one of which is of human interest. 

The scope and character of the magazine is indicated by each month's 
Table of Contents, which approximates : 

A dozen articles upon the Places, Peoples, and Objects of all countries, 
with Nature-Studies, and other articles upon topics of general value and 


interest. 


Four or five readable ‘‘ Little Histories.” 

A number of poems that contain something more than a rhyme. 

An editorial department devoted to ‘‘ The World's Progress.” 

A couple of pages of *‘ Vest Pocket Confidences ""—in a minor key. 

A department of especial interest to the traveling millions. ? 
Two or three pages of miscellaneous items ‘‘ From the Field of Fact.” 


A ‘‘table”’ of book reviews. 


Two pages devoted to current New York theatrical doings, treated in 


a brief ‘‘ what and where” way. 


And enough crisp and humorous briefs, edited by the scissors, to create 


many a laugh. 


In short, each issue of the Four-Track News contains a fifty-cent 
assortment of good things for five cents, every article being fully illustrated 
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“T killed her with it.” Then she pressed her hands to her brow, 
held them tightly, and her eyes closed, while her frame stiffened 
visibly under the pressure. When she removed her hands and 
looked at him, she seemed another person; for in her eyes was the 
strange, hard expression they had worn when she had dozed off in 
her chair. They lighted on the earving-knife, and before he could 
move she pounced upon him and wrenched it from his hand. 

“ Ha,” she exclaimed, in the same harsh, raspy voice as before; 
“and would the senorita harm herself—or me? °Tis a pretty play- 
thing "—she ran her finger along the edge—* but too sharp for the 
Lady Isobel. Moorish make, I trow—we took it from the Spanish 
plate-ship off Tortuga—but better fit to slay than to prod. And 
had thought. 
my obstinate 
charmer, that 
when my patience 
is given out, it 
may be this that 
shall slit your 
smooth, white 
throat?” With a 
meaning and some- 
what quizzical 
smile at him, she 
laid the knife on 
the sideboard. 

Beverton kept 
his nerve, remem- 
bering her recent 
amenability to his 
suggestions. 

*“ Who are you?” 
he asked, tenta- 
tively, seeking an 
opening for further 
inquiry. 

* Ha-ha,” she 
laughed. “An 
idle question to 
ask of Hal Mor- 
gan. <Are ye so 
little informed of 
a man known to 
your countrymen 
from Madrid to 
Panama?” 

“ And where are 
you?” 

“Where am I? 
Where indeed, but 
in the stateroom of 
my Lady Isobel, 
who, if I mistake 
not, still in- 
tractable. We will 
try the  water- 
cure, for once 
more.” She lifted 
her face the 
ceiling and called: 
* On geck there. 
A bucket o’ water. 
Send it below by 
the steward.” 

As though the 
order were obeyed, 
she stepped to the 
kitchen-door, just 
beyond which was 
the sink; and 
she 
lifted at  arm’s 
length—a feat of 
strength impos- 
sible to her when 
awake—the pail 
of water which al- 
ways stood there. 
Turning toward 
him she swung it 
backward, one 
hand supporting 
it, the other grip- 
ping the bottom edge, and would have deluged him, had he not 
spoken. “ Wait,” he said, sternly. “The water-cure will not 
avail.” | 

Hier eyes wavered before his steady gaze, and she slowly lower- 
ed the pail to the floor. For a moment it seemed that she would 
waken, or at least lapse into softer mood; for her features grew 
composed, and her eyes lost their glitter; but they rested: on the 
knife, and immediately hardened. 

“ Then, here's to the end o° it,” she said, impatiently, and 
springing forward she seized it, then with another bound sidewise, 
she reached Beverton and plunged the knife in his shoulder. 

It was done so swiftly that he had not time to dodge, and he 
sank, weak and nerveless under the blow, the knife slipping from 
her hand and remaining in the wound. Looking up with failing 
eyes, he beheld her standing with arms listless by her side, the 
tension gone from her face, and her gaze wandering mildly about 
the roon, 
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“ Drop that knife! Drop it at once!” 


“ Grace,” he gasped, “ you’ve killed me. Wake up!” 

The last was a whisper, but she heard it; and Beverton’s last 
remembrance before he fainted was of her piercing scream as she 
wakened and looked down upon him. 


She had not killed him; on the contrary, though he bled 
copiously until their aroused servant had summoned the doctor, 
he recovered from the wound and loss of blood long before his 
wife recovered from the brain-fever that followed her awakening; 
and it was while she Was delirious, and he convalescent enough to 
talk that the doctor, after listening for an hour to her raving one 
day, entered the room of his other patient, and said: 

“She is past the 
crisis —  perspir- 
ing and sound 
asleep, will 
recover rapidly. 
But, Beverton, 
though while de- 
lirious she was 
most certainly 
in as subjective a 
condition as when 
self-hynotized, yet 
she has not utter- 
ed one word of a 
nautical or pirati- 
cal nature.” 

“And what of 
that?” replied 
Beverton, weakly, 
but doggedly. 
* According to 
those books of 
yours ’—he point- 
ed to a pile of 
them at the foot 
of his bed—* and 
I’ve studied them 
well while lying 
here —there ara 
one, two, or more 

sub-normah. ___per- 
sonalities within 
us, any one of 
which can become 
dominant.” 

* Admitted; but 
is that a_ proof 
of reincarnation? 
—that the soul of 
your wife once 
lived in the body 
of a pirate named 
Hal Morgan, and 
that soul 
animated the form 
of a_ beauteous 
maiden captured 
by him?” 

“Tecan accept 
no other explana- 
tion. As infants 
we were subcon- 
scious enemies. 
I drove her back 
farther, seeking 
the cause; I saw 
the convulsive 
transition. I 
heard her use lan- 
guage she could 
not have learned 
in this life.” - 

The doctor 
smiled, and draw- 
ing a book from 
his pocket, said: 
“Then is 
something to 
further strengthen 
your belief—for a 

time. I took the 
copy of your .maidenly speech to a librarian in the city, told him 
what was necessary to interest him, and he found this book for 
me. It is Pyle’s compilation of the lives of the buccaneers, and in 
Esquemeling’s account of the doings of Captain Henry Morgan, is 
this—” He opened the book, searched the pages, and read: 

“*__but the lady, not willing to consent, or accept his presents, 
showing herself like Susannah for constancy, he presently changed 
his note, and addressed her in another tone, threatening a thousand 
cruelties and hard usages. To all of which she gave only this reso- 
lute and positive answer—’ Listen now,” said the doctor. “*“ Sir, 
my life is in your hands; but as to my body, in relation to that 
which you would persuade me to, my soul shall sooner be separated 
from it, through the violence of your arms, than I shall conde- 
scend to your request.” ’” 

“And what more do you want?” asked Beverton, excitedly. 
“The very words I spoke; and I never saw that book,” 

“ Wait,” said the doctor, smiling. “ This follows: 
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“*Captain Morgan, understanding this 
her heroic resolution, commanded her to be 
stripped of the best of her apparel, and im- 
prisoned in a darksome, stinking cellar; 
here she was allowed a small quantity of 
meat and drink, wherewith she had much 
ado to sustain life.’ ” 

“No need of reading the whole account,” 
said the doctor, closing the book. “ This 
occurred in the city of Panama, which Mor- 
gan had just captured, and the lady was 
never at sea with him. His men took her 
from Tavoga or Tagovilla, and he released 
her on the march from Panama to the coast. 
He did not kill her.” 

“Then why should I hate her as a 
baby ?” 

“I do not know. Children have strange 
antipathies, and while very young, are much 
in the subjective state.” 

“ But the sailor talk; where did she get 
it? Where did I get that quotation you just 
read ?” 

“ Telepathy,” said the doctor. “It is the 
subconscious mind which projects and reads 
thoughts. You were both subjective from 
an inherent tendency and the influence of 
that shiny knife on the wall. Your fear of 
punishment and bedtime prayers were a 
strong auto-suggestion against somnambu- 
lism; but the knife overcame it in your case, 
and your wife never met with any deterrent 
influence whatever. Now, Beverton, one of 
you—it makes no difference which—has 
read the mind of the other, and this one 
has read the mind of some strong, pro- 
jective personality some man or woman 
thoroughly enthused and interested in the 
history of the seventeenth-century pirates 
—some one who has lately read this book, 
and other accounts of Morgan’s adven- 
tures.” 

“ And the scimitar-like shape of the knife 
—the sea-story by Cooper?” 

“ Coincidences, both of them—and sug- 
gestions.” 

Beverton was silent a few moments, then 
said with a weary sigh: “I cannot con- 
vince myself. I wish I could. It is strong 
evidence, as you say, toward telepathy, 
but does not disprove reincarnation. How 
did she find that knife in the snow? 
It was dark. I did not know where it 
fell.” 

“Your subconscious mind knew. So did 
hers. It was merely clairvoyance.” 

The doctor rose. “It does not disproye, 
I admit, Beverton,” he said; “and if you 
must know, you can only learn by experi- 
menting farther. The knife, fork, and steel 
are at the bottom of the river, as you di- 
rected. But you can hypnotize her by other 
means.” 

“ Not for the world,” said Beverton. “I 
guess wait until she walks in her sleep 
again, if I experiment any more.’ 

But Mrs. Beverton never accommodated 
him; neither would she have a pointed knife 
in the house, nor permit her eyes to more 
than merely rest upon anything bright for 
the rest of her life. 


The Life of a Seed 


Tue United States Department of Agri- 
culture is making experiments for the pur- 
pose of determining the extreme vitality 
of seeds. Over a hundred species of plants 
have been packed in a soil consisting of dry 
clay enclosed in pots, and buried at yarying 
depths underground—eight sets at a depth 
of six inches, twelve at a depth of twenty, 
and a third set of twelve at a depth of 
three and a half feet. At the end of one, 
two, three, five, seven, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, forty, and fifty years, 
a set from each depth will be exhumed and 
tested. The results of the experiment are 
likely to be of extraordinary value to agri- 
culturists, both commercially and scientific- 
ally. Incidentally, it may be recalled that 
authentic cases are on record which prove 
that certain seeds have the power of sprout- 
ing after having been buried for long 
periods of time, reliable tests having shown 
that twelve out of twenty-one species have 
the power of germinating after twenty 
years. 
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bored to rock. 
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the original mother cells which 
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All the air that touches Schlitz 
Beer comes to it through air filters. 


And the beer itself is filtered 
through white wood pulp. 


Then we age it for months, 
until it can’t cause biliousness. 
We sterilize every bottle. 


Yet Schlitz Beer 
costs only 
common beer 
prices 
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know Ethel than the flirtatious Dolly.” 
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—The Evening Sun (New York). 
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The Twentieth-Century Farmer 


For many years it has been a source of 
considerable levity that the candidate for 
oflice bowed submissively to the farmer; he 
has been pictured as helping load the farm- 
er’s hay and eating with the “hired man” 
—for votes. Likewise have the law-maker 
and executive been held up as subservient 
to the demands of the agriculturist, and in 
prose and verse the dictum that “‘ the farmer 
feeds us all” has been reiterated. This is 
particularly noticeable in the West, where 
the farming communities constitute the 
larger portion of the territory. Demands are 
there made and enforced which result in the 
adoption of measures favoring the agri- 
cultural communities at the expense of oth- 
er interests. 


Favoring the Farmer 


There are, for instance, scores of school 
districts in the thinly settled portions of 
the plains where the entire tax is paid by 
railroads and Eastern corporations, and 
farmers’ children attend the schools so sup- 
ported. The new irrigation law is a farmers’ 
measure. It begins with the expenditure 
of $6,000,000, and may in the end expend 
$100,000,000, all in making fit for tillage 
semi-arid land demanded by would-be set- 
tlers. Investors with bonds and mortgages 
in ditch properties look upon the movement 
helplessly, though the workings of the com- 
mission may be to deprive some properties of 
their value by decreasing the amount of wa- 
ter obtainable in order to assist other sec- 
tions. 

Nearly every Western election contest is 
fought on a basis of promises to change the 
laws to favor the farmer. Once in a while 
there is a_ political insurrection, and a 
Farmers’ Alliance sweeps the boards, send- 
ing farmer legislatures to frame superpar- 
tial laws, which later are blasted by the 
courts. The settler demands the Indian’s 
land, and he gets it; he asks for the ranch- 
er’s grazing territory, and he obtains it. 
Yet it is fair to consider that the average 
farmer thinks his class much abused, and 
believes that the followers of other callings 
are favored greatly at his expense. 


His Increasing Prosperity 

The farmer seems to have fared very 
well during the past few years. With 
the ranches amply stocked to supply the 
feeding-yards, the farmer serenely contem- 
plates record-breaking prices for meats, and 
seems to have the best of it. For what of 
the laboring man or the toiler in office and 
shop? He has no beef to sell; his dinner 
costs him more than before, and his salary 
is not increased. The farmer has seen the 
value of land throughout the entire Mfr- 
sissippi Valley increase in value from twenty 
to seventy-five per cent. in the past three 
or four years. It is the farmer’s land, near- 
ly every acre of it, and he is benefited. No 
comparative increase has been made in the 
price of realty in the towns. Even the 
vast reaches of plain, fit in their present 
state only for grazing, are becoming valua- 
ble as the amount of range diminishes— 
the farmers and ranchmen own it, or what 
they do not already own will soon pass into 
their hands through the movement of set- 
tlement and homesteading. 


The Farmer, and Others 


Unquestionably, one great basis of our 
development as a nation is agriculture; no 
class deserves more or earns more of re- 
spect and consideration than ‘hat one which 
produces the things of the soil and range. 
Hut, in current phrase, “there are others.” 
The complex forces of modern civilization 
have browght other clements into the na 
thon's development, and while in no wise 
minishing the farmer's value base brought 
to rank with him the artiean, the trans 
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porter, the dealer, and other notable figures 
in the advancement of the world’s work. 

The demagogue devotes a great deal of 
attention to the farmer. Frequent schemes 
for uniting the wheat-growers or for forcing 
up the price of corn are evolved; co-operative 
plans to make unnecessary the “ middle- 
man” are exploited—and usually with a 
provision for a salary or commission to some 
shrewd city promoter who would not know 
a self-binder from a corn-harvester.  Ev- 
ery little while the telegraph tells of the 
probable formation of a mighty union of 
farmers to reduce or limit the acreage of 
some crop. It ends in smoke—it was the 
dream of a schemer who hoped to profit by 
its success. 


Broader and Happier 

There are indications that the farmer does 
not take these things as seriously as he 
once did. He reads the daily papers (de- 
livered to him before dinner by rural car- 
riers); he takes the magazines; he under- 
stands something of the other side of life. 
He travels more than in the days of high 
railway rates—the excursions back East for 
“old home week” bring him in touch with 
the people of other States. He is made 
broader and happier. 

Most important of all, he is learning to 
make of his occupation a business, and when 
that is done he ceases to consider himself 
the favorite of fortune. The government 
long ago made the gathering of agricultural 
statistics a part of its duties, and many 
Western States secure, with great exact- 
ness, reports showing the cost of producing 
every kind of grain. The farmer, instruct- 
ed by the bulletins, learns, if he has not al- 
ready studied the mathematics of his farm, 
whether he is losing or makjng money by 
his methods. He learns also how to per- 
fect his operations and how to provide 
against the vicissitudes of the seasons. As 
a result, he becomes a business man, and 
takes rank among the captams of indus- 
try—not the commander, for none is su- 
preme in rank, but an equal sharer in the 
advancement and prosperity of the nation. 
And this place is the highest honor that 
can be paid him. 


More about Radium 


Rapium does not get its energy from the 
air, as some scientists seem to suppose, but 
very probably from changes within the 
atoms of which it is composed. It is be- 
lieved that these atoms are the heaviest in 
the universe. It is possible that, after hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, radium may de- 
volve into simpler elements, and so pass 


right through the series to hydrogen. Sci- 


entists do not now believe that the “ ele- 
ments ” are really elemental. There is real- 
ly only one element. But radium is its most 
remarkable form. Great curiosity is being 
manifested in the specimens now being pub- 
licly exhibited at the London Natural His- 
tory Museum—three tiny grains in.a watch- 
glass, shining as they have done since be- 
fore man appeared on the earth. The cam- 
era exhibit seems to give the most satis- 
faction. In it some sulphide of zine has 
been painted with radium, and in the dark 
it glows with a soft green light. This part 
of the exhibit will not require renewal for 
30,000 years. Other interesting metals in 
the exhibit are thorium and helium. Thor- 
ium is the main ingredient of the inean- 
descent mantle. Helium is so light that the 
earth's revolution has whisked nearly all of 
it off into space. What remains is prob. 
ably new-formed by the breaking down of 
the atoms of radium—if the word atom ean 
be applied to what has at least 10,000 
partes. 
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the casual reader. 


The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- 
trol in 1578 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down to the 
present time. ‘The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 
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MALTO-RICE 


A Pure 
Perfectly Cooked Rice Malted 


RICE contains more nutriment and sup- 
plies more energy to the human 
body than anything that grows out 
of the ground. 


MALT as a marvelously beneficial “stimu- 
lant man has known for centuries, 
but only yesterday did he learn to 
combine it to the greatest advantave. 


COOK’S MALTO-RICE IS A PERFECT BLENDING OF MALT AND RICE 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Glad to 
be Alive. 


There’s all the difference in the world between 
Colorado air and the air of the plains. 
Colorado air is full of ««snap’’ and vigor. It is 
clear and dry and pure. It tempts you 
out of doors. It sends the blood tingling 
through your veins. It makes you glad 
to be alive. 
Splendid service via the Rock Island 
System from Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Memphis, Fort Worth and hun- 
dreds of other towns and cities in the 
Central West. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for ‘*Under 
the Turquoise Sky’’—contains just the 


information you need. 
Exceedingly low rates 


now in effect Rock Island 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


The Dowager Countess and the American Girl 


By LILIAN BELL 


Author of ‘* Sir John and the American Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Expatriates,’’ etc. 


System 


Miss Bell recounts the hard time an attractive American girl had in making 
herself acceptable to the titled English family into which she mar- 
ricd. The story is surprisingly frank in its conversation 
and revelations of English social conditions.’ 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Get “The Merkel” 


re. 


ata 


Hospitality’s Cheer 


In all social cheer hospitality’s 
motto is: 


The Best for the Guest 


The superb quality of : 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


makes it the first sought 
and the first bought. 


”“ 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Rejected of Men 


By HOWARD PYLE 


In the form of a novel this book shows that if the 
Messiah came to day, instead of 1yoo years ago, He 
would be received in much the same way. The sto 
is utterly reverent, dramatic, and perfectly naturai. 
It makes a notable addition to that literature which 
is best represented by ** Ben-Hur” and ‘* The Story 
of the Other Wise Man.” 

Cloth, $1.50 


SUNBURN, 


A little higher in price. perhaps. than worthless sabsti- 


tutes Removes all 
ration Deligh«ful after Shaving. Soldev 
on receipt of Get Mennen’s original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD EN CO., Newark, N. 


—the Motor Cycle with the 
Single Lever Control.  Al- 
ways speedy but never unsafe. 
Most simple machine made. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. <Agenis wanted. 


THE MERKEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. Milwaukee, Wis. 


vi -PISO'’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. 
in time. Soild by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


HAY FEVER took Free. Dr. Hayes, Butfalo,N.Y. 


if 
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. Our English Cousins” 


Paris”’ 
Exiles” 


“Van Bibber, and 
Others” 


‘<The West from a Car- 
Window” 


‘¢ A Year from a Report- 
er’s Note-Book”’ 


“The Rulers of the 


Mediterranean ”’ 


‘Three Gringos in 
Venezuela and Cen- 
tral America”’ 


YOU Own Set 


of these books by 


HARDING 
DAVIS 


F.R.C.S. 


EIGHT VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


MANY LANDS 


Beautifully Illustrated 
Handsomely Bound 


There are 300 Full- Page Mlustra- 
tions by CHARLES DANA GIB- 
SON, FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
I. de THULSTRUP, and a great 


many others 


North America, Central America, 
South America, The West Indies, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach’you, send them 


“back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 


If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months, In order to keep you in touch 
with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North Ameri- 
can Review for one year, without additional 
cost to you. In writing, state which periodical 
you want. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


| 


